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CHAPTER I 

"^ ^RS. AND MISS WEBSTER were caU- 
ing, Miss Piatt; I sent them up with 
your key,** said the day clerk as Sarah reached 
her hand over the counter and sent a squinting 
short-sighted glance for mail at the pigeon hole 
numbered 12 13. 

There was no mail; there rarely was, but she 
always looked, though often to be disappointed. 
Today, however, regret was palliated by the 
prospect of seeing her sister upstairs. 

The clerk turned away indifferently to a more 
important matter, attentive conversation with the 
pretty telephone girl, because in his eyes Sarah 
was not a woman; she was an old maid. 

Sarah, however, did not notice his insolence, 
scarcely veiled; she was too unaccustomed to 
homage to be conscious of the lack of it, and 
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hurried her way across the hot red carpet of the 
lobby of the mediocre but reputable National 
Hotel to the elevator where the colored boy 
welcomed her with respect. 

As he was a very young boy, to him Sarah was 
a very old woman who sometimes gave an orange, 
apple, or little cake from her own meager supply. 
He felt as he regulated the slow speed of the 
controller that her past kindness required a word 
about the weather, but as she volunteered no word 
first his own tongue grew shy. 

Sarah, for her part, thought she ought to say 
something pleasant to the child but could think 
of nothing but the weather and considered that 
subject overdone. The silence embarrassed her; 
old as she was, she felt herself at a loss, without 
self esteem in the presence of this underling, and 
wished she had rented rooms in an old building 
where there was no elevator for the occupancy 
of disconcerted people, only long lonely stairs 
offering a sure, solitary climb. 

They were both glad when they reached the 
twelfth floor where Sarah could murmur a 
** thank you " and disappear down the mosaic- 
floored corridor towards the red fire-escape light 
that hung above her door. 
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As she opened it Mrs. Webster came forward 
to kiss her, but Corinne offered only a handshake. 

'* It is good to see you, Grace. Have you been 
waiting long?" 

'* Quite. Did you go shopping after school? " 

'* No ; one of the little girls has difficulty with 
arithmetic. Some days I have her stay after 
class and help her to keep up with the others.'' 
Sarah laid a large, worn leather bag carefully 
upon the table under the hanging lamp of her 
sitting room and began to draw off her gloves. 

** You take your school work too seriously," 
exclaimed Mrs. Webster a trifle impatiently, as 
she played with her own long creamy white kids, 
as soft and supple in texture as the Chinese pink 
duvetyn of her suit. " Why bother with all the 
little stupid ones? You can't be expected to make 
the entire class perfect. You work far too hard 
for your salary." 

" It is my life work, Grace," answered Sarah 
simply, reaching for her sewing box to mend a 
ripped seam in her black gloves. *' A stitch in 
time. I am sorry I was late today; I don't see 
you so often that I feel I can afford to miss a 
moment of your visits — Let me make you some 
tea." 
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*' No, thanks ; Corinne and I had a late lunch- 
eon — unless you wish tea yourself." 

" Have some fruit or a cake ? " 

Mrs. Webster declined both, but Corinne dim- 
pling with pleasure took her choice while Sarah 
nibbled at a cake without appetite. 

For a moment there was silence. Mrs. Web- 
ster, rarely at a loss for words, found it difficult 
to phrase the information that had been the cause 
of her visit. How would Sarah take it ? Would 
it hurt her or please her or worry her or would 
she be indifferent? Would the sudden appear- 
ance of John Allison after twenty-five years be a 
shock to her or had the old wound healed without 
a scar to show what once had been ? What would 
be the outcome? Was she wise to forewarn 
Sarah or would it be better to let John himself 
awake memories of the past? 

" What have you been doing, Corinne? " Sarah 
was asking with shy interest in the bright young 
niece who perched with unconscious ease upon the 
arm of a rocking chair, regardless of its dusty 
carving and the possibility of a gryphon's mark 
upon her velvet suit, gray with a sheen like the 
pussy willows that were heralding the approach 
of spring in New York. 
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" Doing? " dimpled Corinne. " Oh, every- 
thing! It has been a very gay season, the usual 
number of luncheons, teas, theater parties and 
dinners, but most of all dances ; everyone is danc- 
ing, old and young, fat and thin; no matter how 
they look, they tango; and such fun I I love it 
I was learning a new step in our dancing class this 
morning; it's this way," and humming a strain 
from the latest musical comedy she attempted an 
intricate walk with an imaginary partner. 

Sarah's tired eyes followed her with uncon- 
cealed admiration. How wonderful youth was I 
If she only could have her own back again I 
** Do you dance like that too, Grace ? " 

Mrs. Webster recalled her wandering thoughts. 
" Oh, yes, certainly; one has to do it or be quite 
out; even George has the craze; it gives one more 
exerdse than bridge.'' Should she tell her now? 
** The dance might be good for you too, Sarah, 
you ought to try it." 

Sarah shrank involuntarily. '* I am afraid I 
am far too old for that." 

** Nonsense, only two years older than I, and I 
consider myself in the prime of life. Corinne is 
only twenty.'* 

" Rather I " agreed the young dancer with an- 
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other difficult slide and bend of the knee; '* Fm 
just beginning life, and mumsie," throwing a kiss 
at her mother, '* is the best pal I have." 

Sarah professed herself too prudent to learn 
anything so violent. 

" It would be better if you tried it," Mrs. Web- 
ster exclaimed with an appraising look at the 
drooping lines in Sarah's face, the shadows be- 
neath her eyes, her visible cheek bones and 
pinched nostrils. ^' Are you feeling well? " 

^* The old trouble, insonmia." 

" You are working too hard." 

*' I am used to the work ; my body grows tired, 
not my brain. My body is like an empty shell." 

" Have you been to the doctor? " 
He has given me sleeping powders." 
You don't eat enough." 

Sarah laughed, going over to the draped door 
of a book case to reveal a supply of cracker boxes, 
sardine cans, sundry groceries and dishes. *' Not 
enough with all this? " 

Mrs. Webster's highly developed sense for 
culinary art found no satisfaction in the assort- 
ment " Not a nourishing article there I It is 
only your way of saving the cost of a dinner ir 
the hotel dining-room." 
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^' Sitting alone at a table in a crowded dining- 
room rs small comfort; I go down sometimes, of 
course, although I prefer to be alone up here.'* 

** It's your way of saving," repeated Mrs. 
Webster with a last glance at the catsup bottle 
before the door was closed. 

Sarah, admitting that it was, pointed to the 
serge jacket she had hung carefully over the back 
of a chair. *' This is my biggest saving. What 
do you think of it? " 

** Do you want me to tell you? " 

" Certainly, I do." 

" Then forgive me if I say it is a fright! " 

^' Oh I " Sarah drew a quick breath. Half in 
apology, half in self defense, she hurried to ex- 
plain. " My winter suit was getting so heavy for 
me to carry I put this one on this morning. It 
felt very comfortable all day. I thought I might 
make it do for the spring." 

'' It is three years old if it's a minute." Mrs. 
Webster examined it with irreverent hands. 
'* The cut is out of fashion, the material cheap 
and worn; look at the yards of plaits In your skirt 
when all the rest of us are going about in the 
scantiest of clothes. Sarah, my dear, let me buy 
you some new gowns." 
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Sarah's sensitive lip, the lower one, under its 
stern set mate, began to quiver. Myriad lines, 
delicate tracery of pain, shivered in the shadow. 
" Thank you, Grace. Your generosity is always 
gratifying, but it would humiliate me if my occu- 
pation, the work I have devoted my life to, should 
fail to support me. My income is not big but it 
must suffice. If it is impossible for me to wear 
this I must buy a new one and save in some other 
way." 

Mrs. Webster shrugged her shoulders disap- 
provingly. " As you will. If you change your 
mind, however, and find that you cannot make 
ends meet satisfactorily, I am always ready to 
help." 

'* That is too good of you, Grace, especially 
since you have your own problems meeting the 
expenses your mode of life incurs. I have heard 
you complain that George's income is insufficient 
for your own needs, let alone helping others." 

*' Quite true I It takes a tremendous amount 
indeed to run my house and keep my social posi- 
tion. I feel the cost of living too ; our needs are 
always increasing, but that does not hinder me 
from taking pleasure in giving to my own sister; 
and now that we are on the subject of appear- 
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ances," she hastened to add, ^^ Fd like to suggest 
that your hat would be more becoming if you 
loosened your hair a bit/' 

^^ Oh, yes I " cried Corinne, enthusiastically 
seizing the opportune moment her mother had 
been trying to create for many months, '* do let 
me fix it the latest way. Aunt Sarah. Down 
low like this over your ears with just a simple 
coil at the back — " 

Protestation was scarcely possible when strong, 
young, swift hands demolished one's sacred coif- 
fure, which was carefully and tightly fastened 
with many hair pins each morning to last all day. 
Sarah raised defensive hands to plead for clem- 
ency, not seeing through the curtain of hair the 
triumphant wink Corinne gave her mother. 

" It's such pretty hair! " she cooed; " a little 
dry, perhaps, but if you had it treated the luster 
might come back and a little henna would soon 
color up gray spots. Look, mother, if I puS it 
here and draw it down low over her forehead — 
you have an intellectual forehead, Aunt Sarah, 
but we have to hide it, it's a little high — " 

'* She can stand it lower still, Corinne I " 

" No, no, no, no," from the victim, " it's too 
loose. It will never feel comfortable." 
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" What's comfort to beauty ! " retorted Youth ; 
'' I'm going to make you look like mother; just 
wait till I've — " 

More protestations. ^' It feels untidy — it 
feels — " 

" There, at the mirror, behold ! " 

The mirror answered them — a fresh young 
face without history, an old face with the charm 
of story. Was Corinne the more attractive, or 
was there after all in Sarah's face a memory of 
things gone by? Might not Corinne's dimples 
grow tiresome, her smile too quick, too frequent* 
her eyes too elementary, without reservation? 
Was not her face an open book that any passer-by 
could read, and Sarah's a tantalizing parchment 
for the student who would take the trouble to 
find her in a crowd, peruse her with reverence like 
a rare chronicle and when the secret was known 
guard it as sacred? A rare book indeed, yet wait- 
ing, like many others that lie in dusty corners, fc 
the wise and compassionate to delve therein. 

Sarah's eyes, once sapphire, were faded, b 
under the drape of drab hair they smiled in ^ 
mirror at Corinne. High forehead and ear 
ambush, other features claimed ascenden 
eyes, aristocratic nose, lips fuller than on 
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measured, lips that trembled with fleeting shy 
smiles at compliments. 

" I haven't seen you look so well for years, 
Sarah. If you could fatten up a bit, people might 
mistake us for twins." 

*' Scarcely that," came the sister's reply with a 
touch of cynicism. In her heart of hearts Sarah 
knew that time had left her no choice ; never could 
she have, like the other woman, a body of soft 
curves, radiating finality of development as ex- 
pressed through maternity. 

" Now, try the hat ! " cried Corinne, planting 
the old felt upon the new headdress, whisking it 
off immediately as inadequate and ripping out too 
high a bandeau. 

" More flowers," suggested Mrs. Webster; 
** have you any? " 

" In the shirt waist box." 

" In here? " Corinne was first to reach it, first 
to rummage. 

Sarah followed more slowly, with deliberate 
step. 

^* This is my patch box. Sometimes I find that 
if I keep a dress long enough, it comes into style 
again." 

*' And while one is waiting for fashions to roll 
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by, one pays a fortune in storage. I ^et rid of 
everything I am not using," Mrs. Webster cast 
a critical glance into the open box — '* feathers, 
shawls, patches — " 

^' Summer dresses, a bonnet and,'' Corinne gave 
a cry of delight as she raised a doll to view. '* A 
doll I What for?" 

Sarah smiled half wistfully. '' My favorite 
doll, Grace, do you remember? I never had the 
heart to give her away. She meant so much to 
me when I was young." 

"Do I remember?" laughed Mrs. Webster. 
" Of course I do. You used to be very generous 
and let me play with her. Funny doll ; it seemed 
a big one in those days." 

Corinne was enraptured. " What a dirty, cun- 
ning little face, old fashioned dress, my, my I And 
what a careless disposition I Look at her wiggle I 
The rubber is rotten. If she isn't cautious she's 
going to lose a leg. Wiggle, wiggle, wiggle! " 

Sarah touched the doll reverently, looking at it 
wistfully. " It used to comfort me. If we could 
have toys to comfort us when we are old I. This 
used to seem a living thing ; now it is only rotting 
rubber. Put it back, please, Corinne." 

" Back into the chest, baby," Corinne replied. 
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giving it a motherly pat, ** and let me take these 
pansies out for Aunt Sarah's Easter bonnet*' 

The telephone rang. 

Mrs. Webster started, grew hot and cold, and 
in trying to forestall her sister's response to it 
made her haste a bit conspicuous. Sarah looked 
at her questioningly and Corinne sensed agitation. 

" Do you expect — " began Sarah. 

" It must be George." Mrs. Webster took up 
the receiver. " Yes, yes, I'll see — just a mo- 
ment." With her hand over the mouthpiece she 
turned toward them, trying to speak evenly. 

'^ Sarah, my husband is downstairs." 

" George downstairs? Have him come up." 

" He has a surprise with him." 

" Surprise ! " 

'' An old friend of ours, one we have not seen 
for twenty-five years, has come on a business trip 
from England. Can you guess ? " 

" No," said Sarah. 

" Someone we used to play with — a boy with 
black hair; now, can you guess? " 

" No," said Sarah evenly, but her lower lip 
quivered in the shadow. 

" It is John Allison." 

" John Allison," repeated Sarah with controlled 
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surprise, *' really John Allison ? Have them 
come up, of course." 

Her dissimulation was admirable. Mrs. Web- 
ster, breathing freely again, repeated the welcome 
with a lighter heart. Why had she been so nerv- 
ous about telling Sarah? Twenty-five years was 
a quarter of a century. What did it matter to 
Sarah now? Of course she had forgotten. 

*' ril take these into the bedroom," Sarah said, 
gathering up her hat and coat and the superfluous 
hair pins Corinne had laid upon the mantelpiece. 
She left the others to put the room in order, left 
them quite a little while; long enough to gaze at 
herself critically in the bureau mirror, long enough 
to close her eyes and press her hands against her 
heart to allay its sledgehammer beat. 

When she came out again he was there, a tall 
man of splendid physique with distinguished 
white hair, smart eyeglasses, black rimmed, and 
a voice of even, steady quality, neither American 
nor English, but combining the best inflections of 
both without idiosyncrasy. 

He did not conceal his pleasure at meeting her 
again but offered a warm, generous handshake 
and a glance of friendship. If he felt a shock 
at the change in her, no longer the young girl he 
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had known, he was far too much master of a 
situation to give a sign. 

*' Ah, Sarah, how glad I am to see you." 

" How do you do, John." Her voice was easy, 
too matter of fact, so that he felt a lack of warmth 
in her welcome. 

" You were one of the first people I asked 
George to take me to see," half in apology. 

" That was good of you." She hoped the sound 
of her words had not been drowned by the beat 
of her heart. " Thank you, George." 

Mr. Webster beamed with kindness and sent 
his wife a secret signal to offer an early excuse to 
depart. 

" Won't you sit down? " They were the only 
words that came to Sarah — and Allison did so 
with gracious ease, his eyes on the young girl. 

" I realize how the years have passed, Grace, 
when I see this rosebud girl at your side. This is 
Corinne ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

*' My boy is a fine strapping fellow now of 
twenty-three." 

"And the daughter?" asked Mrs. Webster 
to keep conversation unconstrained. 

" Fifteen — the prettiest rose in my garden." 
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"Have you brought them with you?" Un- 
consciously Corinne voiced Sarah's silent question. 

" No, I came alone." 

" And your wife — " began Mrs. Webster. 

" Well, very well; " the answer was calm, per- 
haps a trifle bored. '' She did not wish to leave 
the children and she fears the ocean." 

" You are looking very well, John," began 
Mrs. Webster again. 

Her husband laughed jovially. " He doesn't 
need to one-step to keep his figure, as I do. How 
did you manage to preserve yourself like that? " 

" Ah ! my dear Webster, although my youth- 
ful days will not bear inspection, moderation is 
now my philosophy." 

" Moderation, I see — one cocktail where there 
used to be two, one cigar — " 

" When one suffers for indiscretions one learns 
that extremes are dangerous." 

Mrs. Webster took up her monogramed purse. 
" We must be going. Good-by, Sarah ; come and 
see us often, John. George told me you might 
have to stay in New York some time." 

'* It depends upon business." 

" Sorry to rush away," came awkwardly from 
Mr. Webster, his reasons for departure almost 
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obvious. '* Come to the office tomorrow, Allison, 
and well go over those papers again/' 

^* Thank you; your knowledge of business con- 
ditions here will help me." 

"That's all right, you're welcome; come on, 
girls ! " 

" Good-by." 

" Good-by." 

The exit was manifestly hurried in spite of 
Mrs. Webster's studied delay and Corinne's per- 
plexity, and left Allison and Sarah standing alone 
in a pause of embarrassment 
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CHAPTER II 

**TT THAT is the matter? " exclaimed Corinne 

T T when her father closed the door of the 
limousine and took his seat opposite her mother, 
" what is the matter? " 

"What is what the matter?" mocked Mr. 
Webster, turning for a glance at the car watch 
and comparing the time with a book of appoint- 
ments. 

"What do you mean?" asked Mrs. Webster 
vaguely. 

" It's as clear as crystal that there's a mystery 
about Mr. Allison. You get fussy at the 'phone, 
mother. Aunt Sarah gets icy hands, father loses 
his head and we depart in a haste that, believe 
me, was almost flight. Have you left the two of 
them together to plot a new dynasty for the 
U. S. ? I'm awfully curious ! " 

Mr. Webster coughed and raised the speaking 
tube. " Howard, let me off at the corner." 

" Leaving us, George ? " 

" There's a block of real estate I might look 
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at now that I'm in the neighborhood. You 
needn't wait for me. I'll come home on the sub." 

'* ^ Curiouser and curiouser,' " exclaimed Co- 
rinne when they had stopped, had let Mr. Webster 
out and were speeding on their way through Cen- 
tral Park. ^* What is the answer that makes father 
hunt up some real estate and take the sub home? " 

Mrs. Webster looked out of the window. The 
days were getting longer, the light of early even- 
ing gently dimming the outlines of unblasted rock 
and here and there shimmering in little pools of 
water left in the hollows by yesterday's shower. 
Surrounded by a city that had hewn its will out of 
solid rock, the Park was reminiscent of primitive 
days, with desecration only in the broad white 
road, the artificial paths, and plants. 

** It makes me long for Hathaway. I should 
like to open the house early this spring and get 
a good start on my golf." 

** Why did you leave Aunt Sarah and Mr. Al- 
lison alone? " 

*' They arc old friends." 

^' Must old friends be left so conspicuously 
alone? " 

*' My dear daughter, it is twenty-five years since 
they last met." 
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**Wcll?" 

"Yes, my child — what?" 

" Do you mean to infer that they were once — 
in love? " 

" Ah, if they only had been ! " Mrs. Webster 
tapped her foot on the maroon rug of the limou- 
sine and fumbled with the gold-topped scent bot- 
tles fastened against the satin padded door, won- 
dering if she should or should not discuss the 
subject with Corinne. 

" Oh, I can't imagine anyone being in love 
with Aunt Sarah; so she must have cared for 
him." 

" Corinne, are you not unkind? " 

" Oh, yes, perhaps, but I have never known 
Aunt Sarah any other way. I have always seen 
her homely, badly dressed, and melancholy in her 
manner. She doesn't seem alive — just like a 
stranger in a foreign world." 

" Do you never stop to think that at one time 
your aunt and your mother were young like you? " 

" Young like me I Oh I mother, you are almost 
that now. One does not call you old." 

Unmindful of many passing automobiles the 
girl, throwing her arms about the woman's neck, 
kissed her affectionately. 
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" What happened? " she begged. 

" If I tell you, it is in strict confidence and to 
open your eyes a little to life, to develop your 
sjrmpathy, Corinne." 

" You may trust me." 

" Well, then," began Mrs. Webster, choosing 
her words carefully, hesitatingly, as if anxious to 
have them convey her exact meaning, " girls in 
our day, as you know, were brought up very 
strictly. I am not sure how it came about, not 
even I had Sarah's confidence, but I felt that she 
cared for John and would have died rather than 
show it. 

'* She was naturally sensitive or shy, and I 
remember her confessing to me one day that 
she could not understand why love was so sinful 
that our mothers had to shake their heads over it 
and anything pertaining to marriage so sinful that 
they had to whisper about it and were ashamed 
to talk it aloud. There was a mystery over every- 
thing that worried both of us. We were well 
mannered and good and obedient; we were too 
polite to ask questions and too afraid of punish- 
ment to disobey; just how we could disobey we 
didn't know, but there was a chasm somewhere 
in the mist. When the mist cleared for Sarah, 
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John had gone away to college and from there 
into business and marriage." 

'* But," reasoned Corinne, opening her puzzled 
eyes very, very wide, " if he liked her why didn't 
he say so? " 

'* I don't know." 

" Was no one else ever in love with her? " 

" I don't know." 

" And she has cared for him all these years? " 

'* I think so." 

* And he has a wife?" 

* Yes." 

'What is she like?" 
'* I have never seen her." 
'' Well, I don't see that there's much chance 

for romance," Corinne continued. " Why throw 
them together? " 

" We are not throwing them together. The 
first person he asked to see was Sarah. He was 
impatient to see her. It made your father nerv- 
ous. I hope it will be all right" 

" Well, mother, if your sister didn't know how 
to marry the man she wanted, how did you 
manage? " 

Mrs. Webster caught the roguish gleam in her 
daughter's eye and laughed shyly. '* I was a 
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little more daring, my child. I smiled at your 
father." 

Corinne dimpled. At the back of her head 
she had a recollection or two of her own smiles. 
Her mother's confidence was a treasure she en- 
couraged by an impulsive pressure of the hand. 

'' And when you took him to the altar I wager 
your own parents marveled at your cleverness! 
You should have hinted your information to Aunt 
Sarah and acquired a husband for her." 

'' In the impressionable years of youth she had 
hardened herself to resist emotions that might 
have enriched her life. When John left for col- 
lege she became very ambitious for scholarship. 
She studied all the time." 

" Developing into a school teacher and old 
maid." 

'* It has been a terrific sacrifice I " 

" What good has it done her? " 

" She has the satisfaction of knowing that she 
built her life on a great love." 

Corinne shrugged her shoulders. " It's for- 
tunate if she is satisfied with that. I should like 
to see myself be an old maid because a man I 
wanted wouldn't have me. I'd marry someone 
else in spite — to show what I could get." 
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" My disappointment in Sarah^s life may have 
made me too lenient with you, Corinne. I am 
not advising you to be imprudent." 

'' I understand, dearest. You have been a won- 
derful mother, speaking to me frankly, guiding me 
by your experience ; moonlight games haven't hurt 
me a bit and they have kept me, oh, so happy." 

Mrs. Webster turned ever so slightly to watch 
her daughter's face. '* Be cautious ; dimples were 
made for happiness, not tears." 

** If Aunt Sarah has never had any moonlight 
games then she has cause for tears." A little, 
old look hovered in the young girl's eyes, a 
precious look of understanding. *' Think of dying 
without ever having played them I Think of dying 
alone in those dreary rooms I " 

" Oh, no, Corinne, what a thought I " protested 
Mrs. Webster hastily. 

'* It's not an unnatural thought. In her pride 
at supporting herself she refuses to live with us, 
preferring her own cheap castle overlooking a 
dingy court of fire escapes. I'd go mad there — 
unless I had hosts of friends and dozens of boys 
to take me out." 

" She has friends." 

" Some ; school teachers like herself — but not 
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enough/' Corinne took their morocco visiting 
book out of its receptacle and turning the pages 
to read what calls they had made a memorandum 
of, checked with a little gold pencil the names of 
several new friends she intended to invite for the 
first time. She kept on talking as she marked. 
*' One can't have too many friends ; it's too great 
a risk, having only a few and losing them through 
quarrels or love affairs or death. I believe in 
living in the world and with the world, I do; my 
heart is big enough for a good many people. I 
don't suppose Aunt Sarah has one man calling 
on her." 

" Jim Rogan calls." 

" Jim Rogan, the scream I Ha — ha I " 
Corinne chuckled up and down the scale, shocking 
her mother to reproof. 

'' Mr. Rogan is an old friend of your father's, 
dear." 

" Old? I should think he was." 

"As a matter of fact, he is several years 
younger than your father." 

" He doesn't look it." 

Mrs. Webster signaled the chauffeur as they 
were coming out of the Park into Fifth Avenue 
where it broadens before the Plaza Hotel. Auto- 
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mobiles were passing and crossing and zigzagging 
fearlessly in aU directions, taxicabs coquetting with 
crosstown cars, and an upper Fifth Avenue 
omnibus lumbered along as if its route were 
designed in the asphalt. Golden head lights, red 
tail lights, bluish lamp lights juggled their rays 
with one another and reflected themselves in con- 
fusing flickers on glass windows and highly 
varnished limousines. 

" Take your time, Howard." 

'' How festive it looks," exclaimed Corinne, 
leaning forward to watch the throng. '* It always 
fascinates me, this afternoon crush, crawling down 
the most wonderful street in all the world. Fifth 
Avenue — palaces, churches, shops, everywhere 
wealth I It's like waiting for the opera, mother, 
in a crush of romance. Look how impatient 
Howard is, how tensely he waits for his chance to 
slide in — isn't it exciting! " 

Mrs. Webster sat tensely too, ever alert for 
an accident, her hand on the door. '' There's the 
Mcintosh car, Corinne. Mrs. Mcintosh must 
have gone to the reception we refused. That 
reminds me, I shall have to give a dinner for Mr. 
Allison, a very fashionable dinner. He is a man 
of importance." 
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" Are you going to invite Aunt Sarah? " 

" I shall have to." 

" She won't have anything to wear." 

" That's the worst of it" 

" Will you have to place her next to Mr. 
Allison?" 

** No, no, I suppose I shall have to invite Jim 
Rogan to be her dinner partner." 

" Oh I that dried pomegranate ! " Corinne 
laughed. '* Has the forlorn bachelor a romance 
too?" 

The automobile crawled along a little way only 
to stop again. 

" The girl he was engaged to eloped with 
another man," said Mrs. Webster when she was 
sure Howard had not sliced a neighboring touring 
car. 

'* I should think she would!" cried Corinne 
with a little shriek of amusement. 

*' He was good looking in those days." 

"Was he really?" 

" Another unfortunate life." 

Corinne sobered. " I'm sorry for old Jim 
Rogan; why couldn't he have married Aunt 
Sarah? They might be living in a comfortable 
house now with all his money; they might have 
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children and be just as happy as most married 
people are." 

" But they were not in love with each other." 

'* Why couldn't they have made them- 
selves be? " 

Mrs. Webster looked out anxiously as the auto- 
mobile leaped forward. *' You must remember 
that each was true to an ideal." 

'* I suppose it is very heroic and beautiful," 
ventured Corinne slowly, '* but it makes me shiver 
with pity. They both must be unhappy, for what 
have they to show for their lives? I hope I shall 
marry Bruce before I get cranky." 

Mrs. Webster started in dismay and forgetting 
all about danger in the street sought to read her 
daughter's face. As darkness had crept in to 
cover it, she pushed a button near her and flooded 
the tonneau with brilliant light. 

** Is that a threat or an announcement? " 

Corinne dimpled in two cheeks and chin as she 
moved tantalizingly ; in her shoulder blades there 
were dimples too, never seen and never men- 
tioned. 

" Will you invite him to your dinner, or is he 
persona non grata along with Mr. Rogan and 
Aunt Sarah?" 
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*' Have you engaged yourself to him or have 
you not? " 

"Do you think I have?" 

" Have you or have you not? " 

" Don't you think Bruce has a rather nice nose, 
nice and straight to counteract mine? Mine's 
kind of funny at the end" She pinched the offend- 
ing member. '* He's a trifle large on ears, but 
they say small ones mean stinginess." 

" Are you or are you not? " 

" Or do you prefer Tom, mother? He's very 
nice and he dances beautifully; did you notice 
the dip we accomplished last night at the West- 
mores' ? I think I could get Tom, I think I could. 
He's just a little difficult." 

The mischievous mouth was reassurance, and 
yet Mrs. Webster did not feel sure. " Corinne, 
I shall not stand in the way of your happiness; 
but — although you are old enough to decide so 
important a step for yourself, remember you are 
still very young. I want to see you married some 
day, of course, but look about first and be wise. 
You need not take Aunt Sarah as a warning and 
rush into the first matrimonial cage that offers." 

" Mother, mother, mother," teased Corinne in 
glee, " as if I'd ever announce my engagement 
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like that I Why, dear, Fd take you out to Hath- 
away, to the garden at moonlight and whisper it 
to you there, and leave my tears of joy to be mis- 
taken for dewdrops on the hollyhocks next day/* 

" But are you in love with Bruce? " 

"I'm not!" 

" Are you going to be? " anxiously. 

" I am not " — decidedly. 

And the automobile slid across Fifth Avenue to 
a side street on the east and stopped before a 
five-story white stone house with an English base- 
ment entrance of wrought-iron-protected glass; 
the doors and windows were curtained with ex- 
quisite eyelet embroidery, and at each side of the 
stoop stood a miniature box-wood tree in a green 
wooden pot. 

When the butler had opened to their ring and 
they were crossing the spacious entrance hall to 
the elevator, Corinne repeated her question. 

" Will you invite Bruce to the dinner? " 

" ril consider it." 

" Now you are teasing me." 

" Will you run the elevator, my dear? " 

While they stood in the little white and gold 
room rising to the upper floors, Mrs. Webster 
began to unbutton her coat and in doing so was 
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reminded of her sister's wardrobe. '* I wish 
Sarah would let me buy her clothes," she 
remarked; '' it is really unkind of her to refuse. 
If she is a disgrace at the dinner people will criti- 
cise me." 

'* She won't come." Corinne was reassuring. 
" You've stopped inviting her to formal 
affairs — " 

" She stopped accepting." 

'* Whichever way it happened, she has enough 
discretion not to accept this time." 

Corinne opened the third floor door to let her 
mother out before she continued to her own rooms 
on the fourth. 

" I'm sure she won't," she repeated. 

" I hope not," answered Mrs. Webster. 

But Sarah did. 
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CHAPTER III. 

IF THE gigantic spider web of life could be 
viewed by its spinners in the making, many 
turns would be avoided, many knots never tied, 
many crossroads dodged. If the future were fore- 
told, there might be.no spider web at all; and 
so perhaps it is just as well that an angle once 
turned a spinner must continue according to its 
degree and blindly weave into cross threads as 
they come. 

John Allison was no seer and foresaw no harm 
in asking for Sarah. Nor would he have had 
opportunity to renew their acquaintance if the 
English firm, Allison, Thorne & Co., merchants 
of coffees, teas, and spices, had not chosen him to 
inspect their New York branch and confer with 
its managers in regard to innovations planned by 
the parent house. And if he had been entirely 
happy in his home he might not have remembered 
Sarah at all. There were many more uncounted 
incidents culminating in this meeting, which was 
to put a tangle in the web. 
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In masked dismay he now beheld Sarah and 
the cheerless foom with its cold-green walls 
adorned with inexpensive photographs of great 
pictures — he possessed the original of one in his 
town house in London — its windows cheaply 
curtained by some tasteless housekeeper — surely 
Sarah herself would have chosen better — its 
floor carpeted in gaudy imitation of the Orient. 
The furniture alone was good — he recognized 
relics of the old home in New England. Infinite 
possibilities of artistic rearrangement, many addi- 
tions not costly, flashed across his mind. He was 
puzzled that a woman should have missed oppor- 
tunities within easy reach of fashioning a home, 
however small, that would be a pleasing expression 
of herself. The room was neat to scrupulosity, 
but it had a desolate air, pitiable, hopeless ; there 
seemed to be a shadow as of a bird's broken wing. 

Was the spirit broken ? Were those thin, bony 
hands with conspicuous knuckles, those hands that 
betrayed embarrassment in spite of every other 
stolid feature, were those hands tired, or had 
they only been too long empty ? 

A quarter of a century lay between this man 
and woman, but the distance of the universe is not 
greater than difference of sex when it is bridgeless. 
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" It is twenty-five years, Sarah, isn't it? " 
' ** Is it as long ago as that ? '' she asked, although 
she knew it was exactly twenty-four years, eleven 
months and two days. 

" Yes, I was twenty-four when I came home, 
after my engagement, to help mother pack and 
take her over to England with us." 

'* She didn't stay in England very long." 

** No, she was weary for father, I think." 

A hush fell between them, reverence for death. 

*' You wrote George about it. You had our 
sympathy." The formality of Sarah's voice 
lacked warmth. 

He dismissed the memory quickly. '' This is 
my third trip back to America; I asked for you 
both times, but once they told me you were South 
with your parents, and the next time, seven years 
later, you were teaching in the Middle West." 

" The trip South was our last for father's 
health. Seven years later there was no longer a 
home. Grace had married and moved to New 
York. I could not stay in the old house alone 
when the others had gone, so Grace came up to 
help me sell it. We only kept a few of the old 
pieces." 

** I recognize the writing desk." 
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*' It*s a quaint old thing " — Sarah smiled 
musingly at the closed walnut lid, the small book- 
case that topped it — ** it is the best friend I 
have." 

'* Do you write? " asked Allison eagerly, only 
to draw out a disappointing answer. 

" No, not exactly." 

He was still inquisitive. ** A book, perhaps? " 

^' School work, marking papers." 

The answer was too final to pursue. 

" Are you still teaching? " 

*' At a public school, a class of sixty little girls." 

"Do you like it?" 

" Not always." 

" Why don't you stop? " 

" What should I do in place of it? " 

Allison hesitated. What indeed should she do 
in place of it? Live every hour of every day in 
this barren room? *' How long have you been 
teaching? " 

" Twenty-seven years." 

" Continuously? " 

" Almost." 

" Except in the summer when you had vaca- 
tion?" 

'* I used to accept tutoring positions at country 
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homes; worried many a young girl into college 
with a summer of preparation for matriculation.*' 

** You don't do it any more ? " 

"Oh, no; I'm too old." 

Did she dare turn on the electric light and in 
that uncompromising glare reveal the wrinkles 
around her throat ? Yet dusk was thickening and 
left her no alternative. She rose to turn on the 
hanging lamp and reseated herself in another 
chair out of range of its green rays. 

" What do you do now, summers ? " he asked, 
trying to make conversation. 

" Grace invites me up to Hathaway. I usually 
accept for a month and after that am rather glad 
to return to my own rooms here where I have my 
own comforts and no obligations. Hot weather 
makes visiting a task; don't you find it so? " 

Allison's own strong body resented imputation 
of weakness, his own vigor denied hardship, but 
he courteously admitted that house parties might 
be tedious. 

" Grace and George are very kind," she con- 
tinued in monotone, " but they have their own 
friends and Corinne has her group of young 
people; I do not like to intrude. I have heard a 
great many tales about unwelcome mothers-in-law 
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and I feel that the same odium may attach to use- 
less relatives. Oh 1 don't misunderstand me, that 
is no criticism of Grace, but quite my own con- 
viction." 

*' But surely there is no reason why you should 
be, as you say, useless ; surely there are many ways 
of helping Grace that would be ample excuse for 
your presence.*' 

Sarah shook her head. '* Grace has adequate 
servants, if that is what you mean; there can be 
no place for me. Why should there be? I am 
living my life here in my own home." 

'' If you are happier here, then certainly there 
is no argument," replied Allison in the vibrant, 
well-modulated voice that had seemed music to 
many a person who had caught it on the street, 
in public conveyances, in restaurants as he passed. 

Many a woman, attracted by the voice, had 
turned for a glance at the well-poised figure and 
its radiant health. That same voice fell now 
upon Sarah's ears like music and struck chords 
again in those old harmonies sung and sobbed in 
her heart long ago. The voice, more careless in 
youth, more impetuous, had been mellowed by 
time. 

** It must have been difficult for you to leave 
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London and your family/' she ventured; the 
remark the logical continuance of her secret 
thoughts about his wife. 

'' One does not like to raise one's anchors when 
they lie in good waters," he answered a trifle 
cautiously, as if guarding against further inquiry. 

But Sarah continued, too long curious to miss 
this opportunity. " Is your wife very beautiful? " 

'' Yes," he said; into his mind came her image, 
her hauntingly beautiful face that never changed; 
in his ears rang her ceaseless chatter that never 
held a word worth while. 

" Is she blonde or bnmette? " 

'' She has black hair and her eyes are jet." 

"Whatishernanfe?" 

" Elizabeth." 

" You met her at college? " 

" At one of the proms." 

'' You didn't have a long engagement, did 
you?" 

'' The offer of the London position hastened 
our marriage." 

'' You must be very happy," said Sarah. 

To answer negatively would be unjust; he was 
not unhappy in his marriage, as his wife presided 
royally in his home, noticed his wants, missed no 
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attention to his material comfort and the welfare 
of her children, represented him proudly in the 
world, bore his name adequately, even to distinc- 
tion, and was noted for her own personal beauty, 
her hospitality and friendly qualities. What more 
indeed could any man ask? Yet, to answer posi- 
tively would be untruthful ; he was not altogether 
happy. There was a lack in his life, somewhere, 
somewhere; but the seconds were passing, Sarah 
was waiting, he dared not hesitate. 

'' Indeed, I wish you could see our children,'* 
he hastened to reply. *' Betty has a venturesome 
spirit. She has been reading Cooper's Indian 
stories and was greatly vexed that she was not 
allowed to leave school to join me on this trip. 
She has, I believe, visualized America as the old 
hunting ground. When I told her that the few 
Indians who are left are crowded on reservations 
and that from coast to coast civilization has put 
an iron heel she almost wept with lost illusions. 
My son Jack, however, is growing up into the 
business man's point of view with some awe for 
American enterprise, aggressive salesmanship and 
disregard of tradition." 

'* Does he resemble you ? " asked Sarah hope- 
fully. 
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Are you very good friends with them? ** She 
was sure they loved him. 

*' We try to be. There is nothing so educating 
as youth, Sarah, when one is old. The new gen- 
eration has new eyes when ours are growing dim 
and cannot see so plainly as they did before. We 
cannot see new conditions as clearly as the young 
see them ; we are apt to miscalculate the outlines, 
or we are old fashioned and will not change our 
clothes to suit the changing weather but defy 
the change and stubbornly endure our rheumatism 
in miserable loneliness at the fireside. Whenever 
I hear a new theory that strikes me as odd, 
unusual, offensive to my prejudices or my con- 
victions, I always ask several clever young chaps 
to tell me why they believe it, and do you know, 
it is amazing how often they have been able to 
convince me that they were right. And more 
extraordinary still, as soon as I am convinced and 
begin to annex that philosophy to all my other 
convictions, I find it warring with so many of them 
that I can't keep them all I Do you know, I find 
myself not only embracing one new theory but 
also discarding a half dozen I have faithfully 
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lived up to all my life. One day I took a young 
fellow to task. * Look here,* I said, * do you know 
your theory is anarchistic, that it has put a bomb 
under a nest of ideas I have cherished for years 
and has exploded them to bits ? * 'Of course it 
has,* he laughed, ' and the fact that you know it 
makes you as young as any of us. Come along to 
the club, comrade,' and that young rascal actually 
lured my white head into their sanctum.** 

Sarah was leaning forward, her eyes intent 
upon his lips, her hands quiet as if they too were 
listening. " How young you are, John I " 

** I try to be,** he replied, straightening the 
black tape of his eyeglasses and wondering why 
he had suddenly launched into monologue. *' That 
is our only defense against time, Sarah.** 

She remembered herself then and shrank back. 
** Your life has kept you out in the world; contact 
itself has kept you young.** 

" No, you are wrong,** he denied, " many men 
of my age have had just as much contact as I and 
yet look and feel their years. They have remained 
with their own generation with the arrogance of 
college seniors who will brook no interference 
from underclassmen. Instead of listening patiently 
to the youngsters they turn deaf ears, or haughty 
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shoulders or, what is worse, they make laws to 
dam up the fresh streams, each generation resist- 
ing the impetus of the next and each retarding 
progress by many weary years. It was not like 
that at school. The dass was not held back by 
laggards, the laggards were tutored and prodded 
to keep the pace. Only in life there is no school- 
master to teach the lessons aloud. In life we 
understand our master each only according to the 
keenness of his own soul." 

Again Sarah was leaning forward, her hands 
listening, if hands do listen. *' Yes,'* she said. 

He went on easily as if there had been no break 
in his thought. 

" You know I have traveled extensively, more 
or less in the interests of the business. Coffees, 
teas, and spices are fragrant with philosophy, 
Sarah, if one chooses to taste it. Arabia, China, 
India, Hungary, Central America; think of their 
histories, their people, their religions I Think of 
what these products mean, plucked from civili- 
zations that for centuries have survived in spite 
of their own savagery. They kill each other and 
yet enough live to hand down traditions. Here 
and there a leader is bom and crucified, but the 
idea lives on until the laggard boys begin to under- 
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stand it; when they are ready to shout in glee at 
their discovery and annex it as their tradition, 
some new prophet already is being crucified for 
wanting to remodel it to his own rarer vision. 
And so we stumble on, an endless procession, 
leaders burdened by the drag behind, loiterers 
crying for a breathing space, while the best we 
can hope is that some day we shall meet in peace 
at the goal.** 

" Yes,*' said Sarah. 

** Some day I hope — " he continued. 

She leaned forward watching his lips, eager to 
hear these innermost thoughts, her intentness, her 
rigid pose, striking him suddenly as a character- 
istic attitude of mental alertness which she used 
to take as a girl when her elders were discussing 
grave religious problems and allowed her to be 
seen and not heard. 

" Sarah," said Allison, " put on your hat and 
coat and come out and dine with me.** 

The young girl in her vanished, leaving the 
middle-aged woman conscious of her old fash- 
ioned skirt and agitated too at the suggestion of 
dining out with a married man, a new idea not 
to be grasped, weighed, and responded to all in 
a moment. 
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" I'm sorry — thanks — " she stammered. 
" I'm sorry — I have school work to prepare." 

** Then I have been encroaching upon your 
time," apologized Allison. ** I should not have 
remained so long." 

"Oh — I — that's all right," she faltered, 
wanting to tell him to come again but lacking 
words. 

He took the burden of suggestion upon him- 
self as he offered an earnest handshake. '* May 
I come again? " 

" Yes," faltered Sarah, " do." 

And silence followed, as there seemed to be 
nothing more to say. 

Allison went away wondering why he had 
talked so freely to her; was it because she herself 
had said nothing? Come to think of it, she had 
said nothing; she had listened. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SARAH leaned against the closed door for 
support; with closed eyes she stayed there 
a long time, until she had strength enough to 
reach the couch, upon which she sank, her face 
pressed to its cold tufted leather. She had no 
idea how long she lay there in stupefied thought. 
It was scarcely thought, only a big void that was 
empty of all ideas except an idea about him, and 
even that was without form. It was as if mind 
and body had stopped to listen to the stillness in 
the room and were waiting for a blow which did 
not come. Then at last the clock, which had come 
to be an unheard sound, ticked, ticked, ticked itself 
into Sarah*s consciousness. It had ticked so many 
years away there could not be many left. She 
would gather her strength together and drag her- 
self to the goal. 

It was long past her supper hour. Although 
she lacked appetite, habit selected the dishes from 
the bookcase, and set on the center table a meal 
of biscuits, Edam cheese, and a glass of milk 
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taken from a bottle on the fire escape outside the 
window. Habit ate the food, too, and neatly 
gathered up the crumbs, but the soul paid no 
heed. It was very far away. Sounds as mundane 
as a ragtime song from a room across the court 
and the vibrations of an elevated express train 
passing not far off, brought it back to the working 
world and the papers still unmarked in the old 
black bag. 

Conscience washed the dishes, tidied up the 
room and sent a reluctant woman to her task. But 
the numbers, simple though they were, blurred, 
not because of tears — there were no tears, the 
well was dry — but because problems have a 
tricky way of lying to the inattentive. Pushing 
the papers away she rose to walk the floor in the 
hope of tiring the body that it might drag the 
brain to sleep. 

The telephone gave a startling, unexpected 
ring. 

Perhaps he wanted to talk to her again. No. 
It was Jim Rogan calling. Would they please 
send him up ? Old Jim Rogan, never more wel- 
come than at this hour of desolation, Jim Rogan, 
who was as old as herself. 

'' Is this too late for a call? *' he asked, taking 
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his characteristically short steps into the room 
and laying aside his coat, hat, and gloves with 
elaborate care. 

" No, I am glad you came." 

'' Can^t stay long. Didn^t get to sleep 'till four 
o'clock this morning; have to go to bed at ten 
tonight." He chose with some indecision the 
chair that seemed to offer the greatest comfort. 

'' Take this," suggested Sarah, pointing to her 
favorite one. 

'' Think this is better," he exclaimed, deciding 
immediately upon the other and putting himself 
into it with fussy concern as to the crease of his 
trousers. 

*' Were you out last night, Jim ? " asked Sarah 
with easy graciousness, never embarrassed in the 
presence of a man as small, wrinkled and bald- 
headed as Jim. 

'* Me out in the four o'clock morning dampness 
with my sciatica? No, just persistent, spiteful 
insonmia I " 

" Haven't you tried the powders? " 

''The doctor cautioned me against an over- 
dose," he shook his head at Sarah as if to 
emphasize the fact that he was repeating the 
truth. " I'm afraid to take them." 
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'* You needn't be afraid,'* she reassured him. 
" I take them." 

" You're all right yet — what? " 

"Don't I seem to be? ^' 

" Well, I'll be coming to them too. Sort of 
hard to break the ice and start, what? " 

" If you carefully follow the directions, there 
is no chance for trouble." 

" Oh I one reads in the papers about so many 
terrible things happening, people taking poison by 
mistake in the dark and even getting it confused 
with headache pills in daylight — I — I — I 
don't like these — these risks." 

" Nonsense, Jim, you're overcautious, you work 
yourself up into states of suspicion; how can you 
sleep when you keep convincing yourself that you 
are ill?" 

" I don't convince myself that I am ill ; I am 
ill. It's the doctor who can't find out what the 
trouble is." 

" If you took the powders and gained a few 
nights of good sleep you'd feel much better." 

" You don't think I'd die in my sleep? I do 
hate dying alone in a hotel." 

A light crossed Sarah's face. " We all sleep 
sometime, Jim; we, the fifth wheels in life, will 
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have to be caught at it in hotels. Your hotel is a 
very fine one, better than mine." 

'* Ah I " JimTose as if he had just remembered 
something, and fumbled for a package in his ulster 
pocket. '* I brought you something. You haven^t 
been well either, so here are some violets." 

His short, stubby fingers undid the neat waxed 
paper and handed her a tiny bunch of blossoms, 
a five-dollar bill tucked in the center. " That's 
a very big, expensive bunch, you understand, 
bought on the Avenue; it's one of those big 
bunches to cover your whole chest." 

'* I understand," said Sarah with a grateful 
smile, '' they are, indeed, dear violets 1 " 

Rogan fidgeted in protest. '' Oh, it's some time 
since I brought you any." 

" Almost every time you come." 

*' Well, suppose I do. I have no one else to 
bring to." He reseated himself, took out his 
handkerchief to dry the water a violet chalice had 
shed upon his finger and then while he had his 
handkerchief out he thought of his glasses and 
the economy of effort should he dust them while 
the handkerchief was near. 

'* Sometimes, Jim, I wonder if I should accept 
your flowers. I am not misinterpreting the money ; 
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we are both too old to be foolish, and I understand 
the generosity and sincerity that promote your 
gifts — only I — I — " 

"Yes, what? " — testily. 

" I don't want to rob you." 

" If I grow a patch of flowers that blossom too 
luxuriously for my own use, someone is doing me 
a kindness in accepting the overflow." 

Sarah raised the tiny cluster to her nostrils; 
they were bravely giving all the little fragrance 
they could muster. " Are you sure it is an over- 
flow?" 

" I have no ancestors behind me, I have no 
descendants in view. I cannot take my money 
with me and my income flows in beyond my con- 
trol. Let me have my hobbies as they please me." 

** Thank you," murmured Sarah, ** thank you." 

** Flowers fade — what difference does it make 
whether I pay the florist for cabbage bouquets or 
let you imagine the cabbages and buy some new 
gloves, a collar, a tie that lasts longer." 

'' Thank you," murmured Sarah, and, her heart 
suddenly rich with the day's experience, she 
plucked a violet to fasten in his lapel. 

Such unusual familiarity puzzled Rogan into 
embarrassment. He held his head back stiffly 
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and his bald head grew very pink. ** You — you 
aren't natural tonight, Sarah," he stuttered, glad 
to be released and looking at her doubtingly. 

** I have had an exciting day. Grace, George, 
and Corinne were here to see me." She did not 
mention the other. 

** Were they? I haven't seen them for some 
time — I must drop around some night for a short 
call. Dear me, I quite forgot to take my pill." 

Rogan fumbled for a tiny box in his pocket and 
Sarah, anticipating his request for water, went to 
her bedroom. While she was gone Rogan care- 
fully counted the number of pills he had in all 
and mentally figured out how many days it would 
take him, at the rate of three a day, to finish the 
box and to be ready to go to the doctor for more. 

** Thank you very much, Sarah," he exclaimed, 
accepting the glass with his left hand while he 
held the pill very delicately between the thumb and 
index finger of his right. ** One, three times a 
day. I take a glass of hot water now every morn- 
ing, too, a half an hour before breakfast, and put 
my shoes on at once." 

"Do you, Jim?" 

" I have come to feel lately that wearing bed- 
room slippers in my rooms is an injurious habit; 
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even the ones you knitted for me do not protect 
the leg sufficiently from draughts." 

Meanwhile he had rallied to the danger of 
swallowing a size not calculated to the exact 
measurements of his throat. Taking a short, 
brave breath, he turned his little eyes upon Sarah, 
placed the pill upon his tongue, raised the glass 
and swallowed hard. Sarah was ready to hit him 
if he choked, but he survived with a triumphant 
smile and drained the glass so that it might look 
neater standing empty on the table. 

** As I was saying," he repeated as he sat down 
again, *' the ones you knitted for me do not protect 
the legs sufficiently from draughts." 

" But your shoes are not much higher," she 
said. 

** No, they are not much higher, and if I wear 
them more than three hours at a time they fret 
me. It is a problem I have not solved yet. I 
think I shall have to consult another doctor. Do 
you know, I have lost several pounds of flesh this 
year? Yes, truly. I have been trying on my last 
year's spring suit and it sags here." He pointed 
to his flat chest and narrow shoulders. ** You 
know, my blue suit." 

" The one with the fine stripe? " 
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*' The stupid thing hangs like a rag. I went 
immediately to the tailor's to order another." 

" The same shade? " 

** Gray; do you think that was wise? " 

" Gray is practical." 

" It doesn't show the dust — what? " 

" No." 

Rogan smiled with pleasure at her approval 
and liked it so well he anxiously asked for more. 
"Do you think I look thin?" 

" Perhaps a little," she began but, noticing his 
change of countenance, added hastily, " only a 
very little. I suppose it is loss of sleep." 

" I read all last night; beastly elevator stopping 
twenty-one times on my floor; I couldn't do any- 
thing but count the stops; then the steam radi- 



ator — " 



Sarah nodded. " I have it too." 

" I promised the doctor I would take a hot bath 
tonight and some exercise he suggested and retire 
early." 

" Yes, that ought to help, Jim." 

" What time is it now? " 

They both looked at the clock on the mantel- 
piece, which with rhythmical beat was recording 
the passing of life. There was no emotion there. 
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just irrevocable, mechanical exactness. Rogan 
compared his watch to it and decided to go. 

** As it will take me some time to prepare myself 
according to directions, I cannot stay with you as 
long as I should like. If I stay too long our con- 
versation will over-excite me. I think I had better 
start." 

** Shall I help you on with your coat? " 

It was a labored process, as the brown silk 
muffler had to fit in where the coat collar left the 
throat exposed. 

" Wrap up well, so you won't catch cold." 

Rogan was grateful for her solicitude and 
returned the compliment, saying with much solem- 
nity, ** Catching cold at our age is a grievous 
matter. Don^t you do it, Sarah." 

** Take care of yourself, Jim." 

She was glad he was going — she was very 
tired — but she waited graciously for him to be 
circumspect in his departure. 

" Good-night." He offered his stubby, twitchy 
fingers. " I hope you'll sleep." 

" Good-night, Jim, I hope you'll sleep," she 
answered gently, and saw him out. 

Much as his presence had fatigued her, the 
room seemed very lonely when he had gone. 
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Weary though she was, her body like an empty 
conch shell still echoed the sound of a distant sea 
that does not lull to sleep. 

She went back to the papers on the walnut desk, 
but, still unable to concentrate upon them, in 
despair took a small key from a tiny secret drawer 
and with it unlocked a leather-bound journal which 
she drew from a deep recess in the desk. 

A white blotter marked the last handwritten 
page. She did not stop to read but plunging her 
feverish pen upon the opposite clear sheet wrote 
without restraint, on and on, without stopping, 
without hesitating, without fear. 

" Alone — alone — shall I never see before mc 
any other word? Never hold in these aching 
arms a living being who belongs to me and only to 
me? On how many pages of this unhappy book 
has this pen not registered that word alone. 
Scarcely one. Fool to keep a journal, beggar to 
need so poor a thing to speak to. He has come 
back. He is strong and well and young. He sat 
in this very room today, in that old walnut chair, 
and spoke as I never heard him speak before. 
The old careless manner is gone, the old cruel 
heedlessness is gone, and he has been tempered to 
kindness. He has found his soul ; it is young and 
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new to him, but mine was born so long ago it is 
tired; he does not see why it should be, and speaks 
of living in the world as if it were a trifle. He 
wonders why I sit here like this — letting the 
years pass — and he does not know that I conse- 
crated my life to my love for him. He does not 
know my life was not my own to guide, that no 
man has ever asked my hand in marriage, that no 
man has ever made love to me, that no man has 
ever striven to win me. In all the world I may 
be the only one unasked ! Is it humiliation or is it 
sinlessness? Has my spirit conquered matter so 
well that it attracts no matter? Have I excluded 
myself so thoroughly from material thoughts that 
I have a brain and not a body? Am I so far 
advanced that I am beyond this world? Is not 
attraction mutual? Is it not sympathetic con- 
sciousness or unconscious sympathy? Is it only 
that I have never met another on my own plane, 
or am I out of rhythm with life — out of step, 
out of tune, a discord, a derelict adrift — Oh, was 
there ever a woman so unsexed as I ! " 

The pen fell from her fingers. Moaning in 
grief, she laid her head upon her hands. There 
were no tears ; the well was dry. 
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CHAPTER V 

SARAH'S acceptance of her invitation filled 
Mrs. Webster with some dismay. She con- 
sidered a wise selection of dinner guests fully as 
important as a fastidious choice of viands, and 
carefully considered partners half the battle to 
success. One uncongenial personality could tip 
the balance to failure, and it seemed a challenge 
to providence to invite deliberately so unworldly 
a woman, odd enough in a new gown if she could 
induce her to accept it, extraordinary in her old 
black silk, which she was certain to wear. And 
upon what man should be imposed the duty of 
offering his arm and taking her in ? No one better 
suited than Jim Rogan, who declined the invita- 
tion as promptly as it was sent, thereby relieving 
his hostess of the worry of his embarrassing 
presence, but leaving her still in a quandary. Out 
of a dozen men she chose the kindest as victim, 
praying that his wife would not count it up against 
her at one of her own future functions. She 
deliberated several days as to the advisability of 
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o£fering her sister a new gown before she 
approached the subject by telephone, only to 
receive a courteous but definite refusal. 

" I've done all I could," exclaimed Mrs. Web- 
ster with a sigh of resentment; ** things will have 
to take their course, but this is the last time I 
invite her. If the dinner were not for John I 
should never have done it." 

" It doesn't help to worry," suggested Corinne, 
looking up from the latest novel she was reading. 
" We'll worry through, somehow. Since you have 
been good enough to ask Bruce, he shall pay for 
his salt by keeping Aunt Sarah behind the palms, 
while I stand guard." 

When the momentous evening arrived, Sarah 
appeared at her sister's residence promptly at 
half past seven in spite of the damaging wet snow, 
which had forced her to leave the street car and 
change to an omnibus that would take her over to 
the Avenue for a ten-cent fare. If Mrs. Webster 
had not been so busy with preparations for the 
evening she might have sent her automobile, but 
she did not think of it. Though Sarah did not 
expect it, it would have been a rare comfort to her. 

Indeed, the journey had been a miserable, 
uncomfortable one, more from mental solicitude 
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than from actual physical feeling. What if a drop 
of rain should trickle its way through her raincoat 
to her dress or water from the pavements splash 
against her storm rubbers and soak through her 
old leggings to the silk stockings Corinne had 
given her at Christmas? 

She was the first arrival and could accept the 
attentions of the maid in the first floor dressing- 
room without apologies to other guests. She 
knew Louise and could talk in friendliness, and 
with equanimity let herself be unbuttoned, untied, 
and divested of several layers of protecting gar- 
ments until was reached the real splendor under- 
neath, a spick-and-span new gown! 

Louise noticed it with surprise and a gasping 
compliment that gave Sarah a delicious thrill of 
excitement; it made her blush too, this advance 
guard commendation with the hint in it that there 
would be more critical glances to encounter in the 
drawing-room above. What would Grace say? 
Which was worse, to be ignored in an old gown or 
be commented upon in a new ? 

** Oh, Miss Piatt," exclaimed Louise, ** it do be- 
come you I " 

" Fm glad you like it," murmured Sarah, fum- 
bling nervously with her hair, the soft straight 
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hair that covered her ears and lay in simple coils 
at the back. 

" You've changed your hair, too," continued 
Louise, unusually attentive to the woman whom 
she had considered for years only a nondescript 
relative of the House. 

*^ Does it look right? Don't you think it needs 
more hair pins ? The hairdresser said not, but it 
feels loose." 

** Oh I it's swell I I'll put some more powder 
on your neck." 

** I brought this for my neck." Sarah untied 
a package she took out of her cloak, '* it is black 
tulle; just to cover me up a bit; the dress is a little 
low." 

'' That ain't low I My, you should see some of 
the ladies ! That black makes your skin look nice 
and white, though, and it's awful good with the 
blue satin — what do you call it — a turquoise 
blue?" 

** It is vivid, isn't it?" Sarah was anxious. 
** But where I bought it they told me it was all 
right." 

" Sure it's all right. They'll all see you com- 
ing, and that's what everybody dresses for." 

At that moment other guests, society women. 
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swept into the dressing-room, and in the confu- 
sion of shedding opera cloaks of velvet and furs 
Sarah disappeared. At the foot of the wide 
crimson carpeted stairs in the spacious entrance 
hall Sarah paused for courage. Was he there? 
Had he come? She took a deep breath and 
ascended. 

In the brilliant drawing-room, second floor 
front, Mr. and Mrs. Webster and Corinne, a 
pleasing trio, stood waiting for guests. 

Sarah could not see whether the flashes of light 
came from crystal prisms or her sister's jewels. 
She had a sense of both but was too self-conscious 
to know definitely. Grace wore something very 
wonderful and superb, she did not know quite 
what, and Corinne looked like a fairy in some- 
thing very sheer. All that Sarah was really cer- 
tain about was the calling of her name and the 
heat of blushes that mounted to her forehead. 
She must have shaken hands with them, she must 
have answered them, she could not remember. 
Somehow she had crossed the parquet floor, had 
not stumbled on the head of the white-bear rug 
and had not made herself ridiculous. They were 
not laughing; they were mildly surprised, unwont- 
edly cordial. 
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" You must have this, Aunt Sarah 1 " Corinnc 
cried, dragging her to a Louis xvi table where she 
captured some orange colored Killarney roses 
from a fragrant mass and tucked them into 
Sarah's dress at the black velvet girdle that had 
made the black tulle possible. 

** You shall have the newest roses 1 " 

" I have never seen them yellow." 

** They have been grafted to match the rage 
for orange." 

" How exquisite 1 " 

** Stunning with the blue of your gown." 

** Do you like — " Sarah began, but Corinnc 
was called away to welcome guests, and left Sarah 
alone, keeping the silver vase of roses company. 
They smelled of summer and green fields. 

Allison entered soon after but did not see her 
for the women that crowded around him; beau- 
tiful women, Sarah thought as she looked at them 
from her corner, a fierce jealousy flaring within 
her. The dress she had bought, marked down at 
the close of the winter season, was lovely, but 
what chance had a shop model with these crea- 
tions of exclusive dressmakers who charged fabu- 
lous prices? What chance had she with these 
women of the world who commanded homage and 
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held it by the power of their fearless eyes, their 
glib tongues, their well-groomed bodies, their 
notorious riches; women who were meeting him 
for the first time and yet who knew how to con- 
verse as if they had known him for years; women 
of his world whom he answered easily in repartee 
that drew gay laughter. The circle kept closing 
in about him, until Mrs. Webster forced a break. 

Allison must have felt Sarah^s eyes upon him, 
for he turned suddenly and, recognizing her, left 
the group with courteous ease, crossed the room 
and took her hand. ** Good evening, Sarah. 
Have you been here all this time? " 

" I came in late," she lied. 

The other women edging around to distract 
him, forced him to an equal distribution of cour- 
tesy, a veritable feat of drawing-room skill. 

It seemed to Sarah an interminable wait before 
the butler announced dinner, so awkward did she 
feel, standing silent among those voluble women ; 
and although anticipating difficulty with neighbors 
at table, she welcomed any change that might ease 
her present tension. Her lips and tongue were so 
dry she could scarcely speak, while her eyes were 
smarting with strained vision and her muscles 
were rigidly guarded against making false moves. 
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When at length the announcement came and 
each man approached the woman whose name he 
had read upon the card presented to him in the 
entrance hall, Sarah looked about wildly for her 
partner, hoping against hope it was to be Allison ; 
but he was the guest of honor and at his hostess* 
side, so there was nothing for her to do but wait 
until the tallest man in the room had Mr. Webster 
introduce him. 

** Mr. Hamilton is to take you in, Sarah." 

" How do you do, Miss Piatt," said the tall 
man, offering his arm and then adding with 
friendly humor, as he stooped a trifle to minimize 
the difference in their height, " will you travel up 
or shall I come down? " and then without wait- 
ing for a reply, ** You know the story about Mutt 
and Jeff, don't you? how they — " and he went 
on with a story which lasted long enough to land 
them safely in their chairs at table. 

His friendliness, entirely ignoring her timidity, 
inspired Sarah with confidence, while his popu- 
larity with everyone else at the table seemed in 
some vague way also a protection to her. She was 
still nervous about choosing in correct order the 
silver forks that lay in parallel lines to the left of 
her plate and quite apprehensive of knocking the 
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cut-glass tumbler of water against the costly china 
when she reached for it, but she felt relieved 
about subjects for conversation since he seemed 
to prefer to choose them himself. Hamilton 
dished out for her a generous supply of burnt 
almonds from a Dutch silver bowl lined with 
gold. Sarah gave him a grateful smile as, her 
eyes clearing with calmer sight, she took note of 
his big, well-formed features and dark mustache. 
She guessed he was about her own age, as almost 
all present were, but she wondered why she 
seemed to see in him part of the boy he had been. 
One no longer saw a boy in Allison, he was too 
mature, one no longer thought of the other mid- 
dle-aged men as boys, yet here was one, though 
the biggest in size the youngest in spirit, except 
for Bruce, who sat to Sarah's right. Hamilton's 
boyishness was precious to Sarah as the expression 
of a nature that did not dwell on distinctions of 
class, preferring, rather, to meet every stranger 
without prejudice, to exchange a good-natured 
word or two and some humor if one could, and the 
good fellowship he took for granted he would re- 
ceive from her brought out an approach to fellow- 
ship of which Sarah had not supposed herself even 
capable. 
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" Watch my healthy appetite," he exclaimed, 
taking a generous supply of skillfully decorated 
hors-d'oeuvres. " Watch it reveal my character. 
My curiosity and love of adventure force me to 
sample every shape." 

'' Introspection is the best antidote against ego- 
tism," answered Sarah. 

She was startled by her own remark but blushed 
with pleasure under his responsive glance of 
sympathy. 

" You have stolen one of my own apfelisms," 
he said. 

" Aphorisms," corrected Sarah gently. 

There was a glint of amusement in his brown 
eyes set deep under heavy brows. " The name is 
my very own invention." 

" The White Knight," said Sarah gently. 

*' What kind of a night? " He was puzzled. 

" You were quoting," said Sarah. 

" I was not aware of it." He hurried on for 
fear of hearing her mention some book of which 
he had never heard. He had started the pace 
but it did not take him long to discover that he 
had a rival for laurels. 

Mrs. Webster, with her foot near the table bell 
ready to reprove delays in the kitchen, her eyes 
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keenly observant of the conventions of hospitality, 
her ears attuned to conversation and her tongue 
quick to guide it into pleasant channels, had at 
the back of her brain a mystified relief at her 
sister's hold over Hamilton. 

Bruce noticed it too with some degree of hurt 
pride, as he himself in the one or two times he 
had encountered Sarah had not been able to break 
down a barrier of mutual reserve. He turned 
sideways to Corinne to rebuild his self-esteem by 
impressing her, a task he did not consider very 
exhausting, as he understood his attractions. In 
a year when fashionable young men adopted small 
mustachios, drooping shoulders, hollow chests and 
wan complexions, Bruce Heywood, unwilling to 
deny himself the sport of athletics, made it a point 
to accentuate his robustness with the result that 
his individuality gave one a refreshing impression 
of health, clean-shaven complexion and very white 
strong teeth. 

" If this snow continues and hardens up," he 
said to Corinne, " there will be good skating at 
Tuxedo Lake this week end. Can't you arrange 
to join the Kennedy prls at the club? We're all 
going out." 

" It has been arranged." 
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" You're coming then? " 

" Yes." 

" Bully 1" 

The inflection, hinting an increasing interest in 
her, seemed a promise to single her out for spe- 
cial attention from other g^rls at the house-party. 
Wondering how long she would be able to retain 
his interest with other g^rls about, Corinne hoped 
a smile, a dimple, and a shrug of two pretty 
shoulders would make an impression too signifi- 
cant to be forgotten. 

" We shall have fun I " she said with a very 
delicate emphasis on the '* we," fully appreciating 
his responsive glance just a trifle possessive. 

There was a third person at the table puzzled 
by Sarah's ease with Hamilton, and that was 
Allison. He was too far away to catch words; 
even if he had been within earshot he could not 
have heard above his partner's chatter. 

'' Do you like opera ? " she was asking, and 
without waiting for an answer continued an ani- 
mated monologue on her favorite scores and stars, 
throwing in an occasional " Don't you think? " or 
" What do you think? " " You do? " " Don't 
you?" "Do you?" 

He did not dare let his mind wander lest an 
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absent-minded " no " or " yes " in the wrong place 
convict him of discourtesy. As long as his 
hostess had honored him with the most beautiful 
woman in the room it was his duty to appreciate 
her. 

Once when she asked him a question about the 
drama in Europe, actually giving him time to 
answer, he had an opportunity to study her face 
in partial repose, the face of a beauty who tries 
to please with conscious twists of the lips to pro- 
claim their outlines, with fluttering eyelids to ad- 
vertise length of lashes, with certain poises of 
the head to reveal a profile; her restless activity 
was meant for vivacity. 

Allison knew the type. It was his wife's. 
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CHAPTER VI 

FOR a moment's relief he turned to Mrs. 
Webster on his left, asking what Hamilton 
had said to create so much laughter at the other 
end of the table. 

Mrs. Webster had been thinking that there 
should have been more salt in the hollandaise 
sauce for the artichokes and had missed the re- 
mark. Peevish at herself for abstraction, she 
escaped dilemma by calling on Mr. Ham'dton to 
explain. 

" As the joke is on me," was the reply, ** you'd 
better ask Harry." 

** Say it again," came a chorus of voices. 

" Ohl all right 1 " answered Hamilton genially, 
shifting his body and long legs so that his voice 
— he was an excellent after-dinner speaker — 
might reach Mrs. Webster above the numerous 
asides of several guests. ** You are responsible 
for my remark because you placed my wife oppo- 
site me. Just a moment ago her foot touched 
mine and not quite certain that it was mine she 
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asked me quite seriously, * Is that a foot stool or 
yours? ' " 

" I meant," Mrs. Hamilton cried in good na- 
tured self-defense — 

^' Never mind what you meant, dear," her hus- 
band intervened, '* it's enough that you said it 
You see, Mrs. Webster, after such a classic phrase 
I felt impelled to give the formula of translation. 
My wife's most intimate friends affectionately 
designate her as * she of the tangled tongue.' 
This is a mistake. All that is necessary to under- 
stand her is simply to subtract what she did say 
from what she should have said but didn't, and 
the answer is what she meant." 

Mrs. Hamilton enjoyed his nonsense just as 
much as everyone else, even took a pride in giv- 
ing him a lead. 

'' You might finish your autobiography of me 
by telling about the clocks." 

"Clocks, clocks?" questioned many voices. 

" Oh I yes," replied Hamilton, putting his hand 
across his mouth to feign the stifling of a chuckle, 
" that's another. My wife has a penchant for 
clocks. We have a cuckoo or a chime in almost 
every room and each goes its own sweet gait; 
if you wake up at night you think you've got 'em 
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— as I was saying we have many clocks — wed- 
ding presents, weren't they, Emma? Well, any- 
how, it's as easy to tell the time in our house as 
to open a strange safe — all you need is the com- 
bination. Take, for example, the cuckoo on the 
staircase, when it strikes four and the hands point 
to quarter past eleven it is just half past eight." 

Sarah laughed with the others but she thought 
of her own chimeless clock at home whose minute 
tick had beaten out the hours of her youth. 

" You have a reputation for wit," she said 
softly, afraid to be heard by others, " it is a gift." 

" The reputation is an achievement," Hamilton 
replied dodging his head from the huge silver 
platter a butler was holding between them, '' while 
the wit, like my character, is only a developed 
birthmark." 

Sarah juggled nervously with the unfamiliar 
shovel-like fork and spoon on the silver platter, in 
great trepidation landing a bit of game and a 
timbale of rice upon her gold-rimmed plate. She 
liked the red color of whole-cooked fruit that 
edged the platter, but hesitated to take a shape 
that looked like a pear for fear it was only meant 
for decoration. She was sorry afterwards she 
had passed it by when Hamilton amassed a taste 
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of everything, even a sprig of watercress that 
caught to a partridge leg like tangled seaweed. 

While he was busy serving himself, Sarah had 
time to collect her thoughts for an answer, which 
culminated in this : '' Reputation is seeming, Mr. 
Hamilton, character is real.*' 

" Reputation is manufactured, character is 
grown," he hurriedly replied. 

" Reputation comes from without," she an- 
swered, " but character rises up from within." 

" Well, anyhow," he flung back, " reputation 
gets you a job." 

** And character helps you to keep it," she an- 
swered. 

" Reputation makes you rich or poor," he tried 
again, but she came back with a truth she had 
tested. 

" Character makes you miserable or happy." 

" Anyhow, I will admit this," he cried in sud- 
den inspiration, " and you can't go me one better 
on it. Character is what you have when you 
reach town, reputation is what you have left when 
you leave it." 

"What's it all about?" exclaimed a jealous 
woman to Hamilton's left. " Aren't you going 
to talk to me ? " 
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" My dear madam " — Hamilton reached for 
his champagne glass — '* our talk has been like 
this, one fourth wine, three fourths bubbles." 

" Then considering the length of it, it must 
have been intoxicating," replied Mrs. Davies with 
a smile at Sarah that superciliously criticized her 
for not looking at all " smart," in the fashionable 
sense of the word, as " smart " was Mrs. Davies' 
idea of perfection. 

" Conversation is too rare even to offer dissi- 
pation," said Hamilton, with a mental query as 
to the falsity of her pearls or the genuineness of 
her beads, '* auto-intoxication is our latest form 
of drunkenness." 

"You horrid thing!" she cried, putting her 
hands to her neck as if to protect the strand from 
his vision. ** How did you guess my ills? " 

" They're false I " said Hamilton. 

" What are false? " she cried in terror. 

" Your ills," said Hamilton. " If we all at- 
tended fewer blow-outs we'd have less tire 
trouble." 

She dropped her hands with a sigh of relief and 
unobservant of the boyish twinkle in his eyes, 
nodded her head toward her husband as if to re- 
mind Hamilton whose money she spent. 
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" He was a bit spectacular on 'change the other 
day," said Hamilton mischievously. 

She was very happy that he mentioned it. 
'' Oh, did you hear about it? It was a quick 
haul." 

Hamilton thought her hands had homely but 
wholesome telltale marks of housework during 
girlhood and, liking them, laughed a kindly warn- 
ing. 

'* Take care, those who get rich quick often get 
poor quicker." 

" You're a seventh wonder at repartee," she 
exclaimed, pluming herself that for several mo- 
ments she had held the fort against Sarah who 
was now pretending to find something left to eat 
on the plate she had so lightly stocked with game. 

With Hamilton talking to Mrs. Davies on one 
side, and Bruce engrossed with Corinne on the 
other, she was in the embarrassing position of be- 
ing conspicuous without any means of escape; no 
alternative but to look pleasant as if she was not 
crumpling her toes inside her satin slippers and 
wringing unseen the table cloth. 

" Seventh wonder 1 " exclaimed Hamilton, 
" Let me see, what are the seven wonders, Mrs. 
Davies?" 
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" What are the — what are the — " she 
looked at him in dismay. " Why, that's only a 
figure of speech." 

'* No it isn't. I know that the Pyramids of 
Egypt are one of the wonders of the world but 
I swear I can't recall the other six. I ought to 
know them too." 

" Oh, don't look at me." Mrs. Davies cast 
about for some other subject. ** No one will 
know. Do you tango? " 

But Hamilton, cutting in on discussions about 
income tax, the President's attitude toward Mex- 
ico, radium, disasters at sea, and other sundry 
topics daily reported in the newspapers, put the 
question to the entire table. 

" What were those ancient marvels known as 
the Seven Wonders of the World? " 

" The Hanging Gardens of Babylon," cried 
Mrs. Webster. 

" The Pyramids of Egypt," said someone. 

" The statue of Jupiter? " questioned another. 

'' Colossus at Rhodes," added Allison, and then 
there followed a brain-racking pause, everyone 
trying to intimate that puckered brows meant 
temporary lapsed memory, not lack of informa- 
tion. 
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Hamilton turned to Sarah. '* You ought to 
know, what are they? " 

Sarah did know. At last the evening had 
reached a realm where she felt at home. The 
expectant hush gave her sufficient courage to mur- 
mur, " The Pharos of Alexandria, the Mauso- 
leum, the Colossus of Rhodes, the Statue of 
Jupiter by Phidias at Athens, the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, the Hanging Gardens of 
Semiramis, and the Pyramids." 

" Goodness gracious. Aunt Sarah," exclaimed 
Corinne, " how can you remember all that? What 
mausoleum is it? *' 

" It was a tomb built for King Mausolus by his 
wife Artemisia at Halicarnassus in 353 B. C. 
Pliny describes it." 

Corinne gasped. 

" Oh I of course," laughed Mrs. Davies tri- 
umphantly, '* that's where our word mausoleum 
comes from." 

" Give us another, Sarah," Mrs. Webster ex- 
claimed, eager to exploit her sister now that the 
chance had offered. 

" Yes, what's colossus? " someone asked. 

Sarah scarcely could disguise her amazement 
that anyone dared to admit such ignorance. All 
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facts of history possible to remember, she had 
hoarded like gems, and showing them now to view 
like this made her feel very rich, very much richer 
than anyone else present. 

" It was a colossal statue of Phoebus made of 
metal which took twelve years to cast; it was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake about half a century 
later. Of course you remember — " 

But Hamilton interposed, '* Here, here, the 
world has many more wonders than those now; 
why limit them to seven? " 

'^ The reason is astrological,'' Sarah hastened 
to observe, a bit disappointed that he had to ask, 
'^ that was the old custom — rectilineal figures 
you know, three sides to a triangle and four to a 
square." 

" All right, ril take your word for it. Wouldn't 
our modern wonders stagger those old fossils? 
Wish we had 'em on moving pictures and phono- 
graph records showing us their day." 

" Oh, have you seen the * Quo Vadis ' movies? " 
cried Mrs. Davies, anxious to be noticed. 

Allison almost saw a scissors in her hand, she 
cut the thread of talk so mercilessly. When 
Sarah shrank back into obscurity Mrs. Webster 
gave the signal for rising and motioned to her 
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husband to do the coffee and liquor honors to the 
men that she might group their wives about her 
silver cups in the drawing-room; and the sexes, 
thus separated, let conversation take two diverse 
courses, politics and business for the masculine 
division, fashions and art for the feminine. 

" Miss Piatt,'' remarked Hamilton to Sarah as 
he pulled back her chair and was bowing her out, 
'' I would rather go with you than stay with these 
men to talk about myself as a maker of tin cans. 
Your detailed knowledge is so uncznny that con- 
versing with you was a holiday." 

" The achievement is yours," answered Sarah, 
" through character. As I had no weapon you 
used only a tin foil." 

And trembling with gratitude for his humanity 
she passed out without a glance at Allison whose 
vision was always within her heart. 

But out of the shelter of Hamilton's bigness, 
boyishness, and jocular kindness which had coaxed 
Sarah into self-esteem, social intercourse took on 
again its terrifying aspect. She sat in that circle 
of modish women looking as an antique cup, 
priceless for its cracks, must look when displayed 
among a half dozen flawless cups of Dresden 
China. They sat in this circle, six of the seven 
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women made much on the same pattern, varying 
in features and colors but on the whole with al- 
most identical manners, mannerisms, and style — 
the seventh woman, Sarah, an obvious misfit. 
Not that the six were consciously unkind to the 
seventh, Mrs. Davies had been so at the table 
through jealousy of Sarah's monopolization of 
Hamilton but now that there was no longer any 
reason for envy, she would be the last person to 
deny a harmless creature the right of living. In- 
deed, the six were very lovely women, in spite of 
the fact that their wholesome desire to be liked 
was overdeveloped into a destructive ambition to 
be noticed. As Sarah could not project her per- 
sonality it was simply forgotten that she was 
there, sipping her coffee, listening to their gossip, 
growing more and more annoyed at their butter- 
fly methods of fluttering from one topic to the 
other without going to the core of each. 

" Did you see ' Prunella? ' " asked Mrs. Dobbs, 
the wife of a brass bedstead manufacturer. 

" Charming, wasn't it," replied the wife of the 
president of an advertising concern. 

'' So unusual," added Mrs. Davies. 

'* Such a relief to have music," from Mrs. 
Hamilton. " This new way of presenting plays 
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without music during intermission bores me very 
much." 

Oh, it's deadly," Corinne agreed. 
How delightful the Little Theater is," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Webster, offering bonbons. 

'* Oh, charming I What's his name, the man- 
ager, is clever to serve tea," answered Mrs. 
Da vies. 

" If you like music," said Mrs. Dobbs, with a 
gracious smile at Mrs. Hamilton, *' you ought to 
see * A Thousand Years Ago.' Such Chinese 
atmosphere I " 

" Ah, charming, isn't it? " from the wife of the 
can maker. 

** Do you think so ? " from the wife of the 
president of an advertising concern, '* he's some- 
thing of a highbrow. I forget his name." 

** Percy Mackaye," said Sarah, who never saw 
a play without reading its program diligently, 
who never read a book without first doing the 
author the courtesy of reading his preface, if there 
was one, and remembering his name. Just as she 
was not the kind of woman to address anyone 
without an introduction, she felt considerate in 
making the acquaintance of an artist's work. 

" Oh, yes," observed the wife of the man on 
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'change, with a vague look and one eyebrow ele- 
vated in surprise that Sarah was still there. 

" What do you think of the new taffeta 
gowns?" exclaimed Mrs. Webster to keep the 
conversation animated. 

" They look like paper patterns," from Co- 
rinne. 

** I rather like them," from Mrs. Dobbs as she 
glanced at her own rich gown, '' a new style is al- 
ways refreshing, don't you think so ? " 

" What variations of the minaret we have 
had," from Mrs. Hamilton. 

"Did you see the Bakst costume pictures?" 
from Mrs. Davies. 

" Charming, weren't they? " 

And so the discussion of art continued with 
naivete as charming as the ladies themselves. 
Sarah in sizing them up thought they resembled 
six beautiful prize kittens with different colored 
bows tied coquettishly about their necks, good- 
natured, well-meaning, with aristocratic backs* and 
paws, continually circling about an enemy they 
did not know how to attack. They circled around 
innumerable subjects, changing each as discussion 
went beyond personal knowledge, skimming over 
deficiencies of information with courteous ease, 
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arguing illogically with no intention of becoming 
disagreeable, never attacking any subject with 
definite erudition until Sarah craved to school 
them in primary learning in order to guard them 
against glibly expressing ideas regardless of rea- 
son, truth, and inexperience. 

They prided themselves on their culture, their 
charitable impulses, their club activities, their self 
dedication to beauty, their duties toward Society 
which was themselves personified;. prided them- 
selves falsely Sarah knew, and yet she hung back, 
awed by their splendor, their fascinating fresh- 
ness of youth and their enthusiastic desires for 
self-expression, held in check only by superficial 
manners. Sarah envied them their egoism, would 
have exchanged half her mental treasures for 
some of it if having it could have made her eligi- 
ble as their comrade. It was cold, being an out- 
sider and alone; she wished Hamilton would join 
them, but it was a vain hope. 

When the men reluctantly left their cigars and 
their interesting business discussions to enter the 
drawing-room, ill at ease, not quite certain what 
woman to talk to or what about, Mrs. Webster 
and Corinne made strenuous efforts to reestablish 
harmonious association. As conversation was not 
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considered an entertainment in itself, out came the 
bridge tables and on went the victrola records, the 
sight and sound of which swiftly divided the 
guests into factions. Hamilton anticipated a keen 
success at auction bridge while the wife of the 
manufacturer of brass bedsteads cornered Allison 
for an intricate demonstration of the Maxixe. 
Sarah did not realize what social readjustment 
had been taking place, until lo, it was done and 
she, neither dancer nor card player, found her- 
self alone. 

But this time escape was possible ; after a little 
while of patient, courteous admiration as onlooker 
she could go to Grace and plead a headache as 
cause for departure. 

Mrs. Webster expressed regret but, looking 
relieved, asked her husband to send Sarah home 
in their automobile. 

Somehow Allison had noticed their conference 
and guessing the gist of it came over to offer his 
hand. 

"Going so soon, Sarah? I had looked for- 
ward to a talk." 

** I — I must be going." 

*' By the way, who was the Spanish chap who 
subjected Montezuma? We were talking about 
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Mexico after you women left us and none of us 
knew. Hamilton suggested that you might." 

" Cortez," said Sarah. 

" Ah, yes, how one forgets 1 Do you happen 
to remember about what year it was? " 

"In 15 19." 

" She knows," exclaimed Allison for Hamilton 
to hear, " Miss Piatt says it was Cortez in 15 19.'* 

" I knew she would," answered Hamilton with 
a pleasant nod as he tossed down an ace, took the 
trick and returned to thoughtful meditation of his 
hand. 

" I shall call you up some evening, Sarah," said 
Allison. 

She nodded consent, suffering at the thought of 
leaving a house that held him, yet comforted by 
a prospect of solitude. 

Mr. Webster waited downstairs for her to be 
tied up again in her outer garments and then 
escorted her to the waiting automobile where he 
put her in Howard's care for a safe ride home. 

To be alone in a dark tonneau, driving leisurely 
through a snow fall that was changing from sleet 
to powdered sugar whiteness, was a luxury to 
Sarah. All alone with no critical eyes to fear, she 
could relax among the fur robes and pretend that 
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the car was hers. It reached her destination far 
too soon and had her back in her cold rooms 
again, conscious of their bareness by contrast with 
the brilliant scene she had just left. 

This evening, for which she had purchased the 
new gown, for which she had waited with stage 
fright, this evening was over and a failure. Ham- 
ilton, she would treasure always as the author of 
one of the few exhilarating hours she had ever 
had, but how much more wonderful if Allison 
could have been the one to encourage her I 

What chance had she with those beautiful viva- 
cious women who were flattering him in that radi- 
ant drawing-room even now while she, at home 
alone, was carefully stuffing the new gown with 
tissue paper before packing it back into its box? 
No, she could not compete with them, it was folly 
to try. She did not know how to act in company. 
With all her learning she did not understand how 
to meet people. It had been so all her life. What 
was this cruel barrier that kept her beyond the 
pale of happiness? 

What good was there in supposition ? The fact 
was there ; besides she was very tired, grimly de- 
pressed with failure, weakened by overstrained 
nerves that were throbbing now as they relaxed, 
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hope shattered forever, the hope she had har- 
bored of winning his approval. 

She washed her face in soap and water, 
brushed her hair back tight, and finally clad in 
serviceable strong muslin and rough dressing 
robe, went to the medicine chest for the sleeping 
powders because, knowing only the bitterness of 
love, she felt as if her heart had been torn out of 
the flesh and trampled upon the ground, crushed 
to dust I Even so, the great aching void it had left 
still echoed with his name. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE following Tuesday night Allison com- 
municated with Sarah by telephone. 

" I have just heard," he said, " that there is 
going to be a feminist mass meeting, the first ever 
held in America, at the People^s Institute, Cooper 
Union, tonight. Put on an old suit; TU call for 
you right away,'* and he hung up without waiting 
for her answer. 

To hear his masculine voice, to realize that he 
had singled her out from all women in the world 
to telephone to, was a thrilling experience in it- 
self, but to be dominated by him to the extent of 
having to go whether she wished to or not, to be 
conscious of his command that she acquiesce, 
threw her into a panic of nervous delight. She 
ran about her rooms so eager to get ready that 
her very haste paralyzed motion and memory; 
her fingers bungled, hooks would not hook, pins 
would not clasp and in spite of the habitual order 
of her effects, she could not find her gloves. 

Prepared, however, ten minutes before his ar- 
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rival, she had to undergo the torture of what 
seemed an endless wait, sitting stiffly on a straight 
backed chair, scarcely moving for fear of derang- 
ing her hair or hat that she might look her best 
when appearing before him. 

" We shall have to hurry," he said when she 
met him in the hotel lobby. *' I had to walk a 
good part of the way over here. The snow is so 
deep that my taxi couldn't get through and the 
street cars aren't running at all. We can take the 
subway from here, though; come on." Taking 
her strongly by the arm he helped her across the 
snow-packed streets and along the slippery side- 
walks which lay like miniature canyons between 
two walls of high-shoveled snow. 

The biggest snowstorm of years had thrown 
a mammoth mantle over the city of New York, 
and by crippling traffic and raising in every direc- 
tion obstacles to the will of man, had humanized 
that giant city into a village of schoolboys. The 
virgin snow muffled the streets so that sounds 
were gentle and the silence of its impassable 
drifts suggested peace. 

" It's extraordinary," exclaimed Allison, inhal- 
ing a deep breath of fresh, still air, '* that this 
year should find us still primitive in our methods 
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of clearing away snow. Look at those horses and 
carts — what tremendous efforts for both man 
and beast! Sarah, do you know what I want to 
do?" 

" No," gasped Sarah, breathless in her efforts 
to keep up with him and agitated by the touch of 
his hand as he unconsciously pulled her along. 

'* I want to wallow in that drift of snow, kick 
up my heels and shout for joy. Don't you? " 

** Yes," gasped Sarah, afraid to admit " No." 

The noise in the subway and the din of their ex- 
press train as it raced underground was not con- 
ducive to further conversation, but Allison ven- 
tured one remark, " Does it interest you to watch 
the faces of your neighbors in these trains all 
masking their suffering with philosophic tolerance, 
just as if they said, ' we don't like it, but it gets 
us there ? ' " 

Sarah nodded, knowing that her voice was not 
strong enough to pierce the steel thunder without 
rasping effort, and no more words passed between 
them until they had issued from the depths of 
Astor Place Station and were crossing the square 
to the People's Institute. 

" What is your definition of feminism, Sarah? " 

" I do not know anything about it." 
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" Haven't you been keeping up with suffrage 
literature, socialist articles, et cetera? Aren't 
you a suffragette? " 

'* Oh, no," Sarah said shrinkingly, *' I think the 
women are very bold." 

Allison gave her a puzzled glance. '* How 
does it happen that you know as much as you do 
and are still an ' anti ' ? Aren't you keeping up 
with modern literature? " 

" Most t}{ it is too immoral to read," she an- 
swered, with a note of conviction in her voice 
that was stronger than any other he had heard 
there and while he was curiously conjecturing as 
to the reasons for her belief, she was compliment- 
ing herself for the firmness of her declaration to 
him that her mind was pure. 

When they entered the large, cheap-looking 
hall they found they were a trifle late and had to 
take the first two seats that offered. Sarah 
noticed that the caramel-colored leather of hers 
was worn in places to its cotton padding and she 
shrank also from the dirty looking man next to 
her. As the air was bad, too, she hoped Allison 
would take her out again soon, but he seemed to 
be preparing to stay, leaving her no choice but to 
listen to the speaker on that big platform crowded 
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with men and women. The mirrors back of them 
reflecting the white plaster columns of the base- 
ment hall and the white and ugly blue walls 
seemed a weird travesty of splendor, but it did 
not take Sarah long to be impressed by the digni- 
fied attention of that earnest audience, mostly 
masculine, drawn from what usually is called the 
lower class. 

" Feminism is the entire woman movement," 
the chairman was saying, '* of which the demand 
for woman suffrage is only a part. Men are not 
free, but they have the run of the entire prison 
while women are barred in one little room of 
that prison. First let us out of our prison room 
and we'll all work together to get out of our 
prison house." 

Enthusiastic applause of sympathy, apprecia- 
tion and respect! The man next to Sarah, with 
the dull face, tattered clothes and grimy nails, 
glowed with awakening interest as if the words of 
the speakers were as water to a thirsty man. 

A pleasant looking woman in a black and white 
gown and picture hat took the stage with the 
amusing words, '* Feminism is some fight, some 
faith, some fun. The individual should and must 
push on to his or her fullest, finest, freest expres- 
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sion. I trust the individual more than any law 
that can be laid upon him. There is more God 
than devil in us. Men have remoulded women 
into what they have wanted them to be. Custom, 
convention, attitude of mind have intensified that 
form so that woman's real nature, the law of her 
soul is in continual conflict with the artifice man 
has imposed upon her." 

Sarah gave Allison a puzzled glance of inquiry, 
indicating that she did not follow the argument. 

Allison, by way of answer, whipped note book 
and pencil out of his pocket to jot down state- 
ments for later discussion. He saw plainly that 
Sarah's ignorance of the woman movement gave 
her no background to grasp the meaning of these 
twelve speakers who had only ten minutes apiece 
into which to condense a topic of terrific propor- 
tions. 

'* Feminism asks that woman shall have the 
right of man to be different," flung out the next 
speaker, a writer and translator, *' not only to be 
diflFerent from man but different from the average 
type of her own sex. She has the right to be a 
full-fledged personality, not merely a social unit. 
Woman must have the right to experiment with 
her own life; no one else can do it for her. That 
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is all Nature is, an experimenter," and he went 
on to give as examples the life processes of 
chickens, sea gulls, geese, much to the good- 
natured amusement of Allison and the audience, 
but to the embarrassment of Sarah who consid- 
ered such facts unfit for public discussion. 

" We are only experimenters, too," the speaker 
continued, '* and that is our progress. Genius is 
simply an unusual degree of individuality, a varia- 
tion along line of advance of life. Experimenta- 
tion means individuality, individuality means 
genius; let woman have the chance to break 
through and her freedom will demonstrate to us 
that she must be free for all our sakes, for a 
better, happier, more useful race. I want woman 
to be free because I want progressive manhood I " 

" But he is undermining the very morals of the 
ages I " said Sarah catching her breath. '* It is 
heresy I " 

Allison wondered how long it would take her 
to realize what tradition had done to her. 

" Are you afraid of feminism ? *' asked the 
next speaker, a woman, almost as if she had 
caught Sarah's remonstrance, '' are you afraid 
that women are breaking down the home to at- 
tend orgies? The woman feminist starts out at 
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eight oVlock for her day's work. It is a very 
sober picture. The feminist movement asks for 
equal opportunities for women, less privileges 
such as receiving alimony, and greater responsi- 
bilities that will be possible because of her eco- 
nomic independence. You need not be afraid you 
will come home to an uncooked dinner. House- 
work will be in the hands of specialists who will 
develop it to highest efficiency. Are the men 
afraid of losing their satellites? You will lose 
your satellites but you may like your comrades 
better. By the way, since we had some newspaper 
discussion lately for and against retaining teach- 
ers in the schools after they are married, let me 
state that it has been conceded that married 
women are the most efficient teachers in the 
school." 

The words bounding from the platform across 
a sea of heads shot like a bullet to its mark in 
Sarah. Allison looked the other way instinct- 
ively, out of respect for her anguish. " Was it 
really so," cried Sarah to herself, '' was it really 
so? Was even her work incomplete? If that 
were so, if the brain was not complete in an un- 
completed body, then Nature had meant — but 
what was she thinking? heresy herself — " 
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Frightened by her trend of thought she forced 
her attention upon the next speaker, or he had 
forced the strength of his vigorous personality 
upon her, for his epigrams came over with inspir- 
ing swiftness. 

^' Feminism is a challenge of social opinion 
where it discriminates on difference of sex. It 
demands that children be educated according to 
temperament and not according to their maleness 
or femaleness; that a girl should be brought up 
for work and not for sex, for life, not only for 
marriage which is only one of the events of life 
and is not had by every woman. A girl is an 
individual, not a possession. Parents are guar- 
dians with trust and not owners with power; the 
same applies to husbands. Feminism asks that 
efficiency, not sex, be test of value, equal pay for 
equal work. When men and women can con- 
tribute to the home, marriage will take place when 
nature demands it. Feminism does not advocate 
license but recognizes liberty, does not encourage 
looseness but does away with unequal standards, 
accepts love no longer as a man's plaything and 
a woman's punishment." 

At this juncture there was splendid applause 
and one man hissed. Sarah's revolt against the 
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hiss conflicted with her distress at listening to bold 
speech such as she had never heard before. She 
dared not look at Allison for shame of hearing 
all this in his presence, and shocked that the audi- 
ence was not shocked, wanted to put her hands 
to her ears and run out. How could Allison ever 
respect her again if she remained to listen I Yet 
she stayed, fascinated in spite of herself by that 
speaker's voice ringing with his conviction that 
his ideals were of the soul. 

And the speaker that followed him, a woman, 
puzzled Sarah too by exclaiming that the para- 
site women of the day were a menace. Sarah 
did not see why her sister Grace, who was happily 
married should have to seek her salvation through 
work. These were all points unintelligible to her, 
and yet Allison kept nodding his head in agree- 
ment, apparently understanding minuter reasons 
not mentioned. If this woman and the others 
actually lived up to their creeds they did not look 
as if it had hurt them. Sarah wondered about 
that too; many of them were near her own age; 
in fact, the gray-haired women present with their 
fine strong faces looming up out of the audience 
must have had busier lives than Sarah and yet they 
were still strong while she was weak. 
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" The progress of a race may be told by the 
state of its women/' said the next. '^ Turkey is 
the least progressive of countries in Europe be- 
cause half of her brain is not used. We still 
have to prove that the masculine and feminine 
brain are not alike. Teutonic nations called their 
women into counsel and conquered the world.'' 

" Chief curse of slavery," from the next 
speaker, *' is the harm it does to the owner of the 
slaves. Woman has had to use sex appeal until 
it has become an obsession." 

The big clock above the platform frankly kept 
indicating the passing of time ; now and then some- 
one would rise and go out, but in the main, the 
audience remained spellbound, the interest never 
flagging. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

"l^EMINISM must tear down false idols of 
Jl society," said a woman, and Sarah listen- 
ing to her remarks on the labor movement began 
to realize how little she had kept in touch with 
the movements of the day, how she had consid- 
ered herself an aristocrat in knowledge of the 
past, forgetting that the present has its history 
too. 

She felt sudden comradeship with the writer 
who referred to the harem civilization that had 
undermined Greece; she nodded her head fa- 
miliarly when he mentioned Heracles and Aspasia ; 
but when he boldly continued to say, '' Feminism 
is rebellion against harem civilization, with its 
involuntary motherhood and its slave idea of 
love; feminism must learn how to rebuild the 
world so that a magnificent companionship be- 
tween men and women can be possible," Sarah 
shrank again because he chose his words so daunt- 
lessly. 

A woman lawyer, herself a splendid example 
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of a well-formed body, claimed that when woman 
has the same freedom as a boy has to develop she 
can be just as strong. " The circus proves it." 

Sarah recalled a day in her early childhood 
when she had climbed a fence to reach an apple 
and, discovered by her mother, was punished for 
tearing her dainty gown and severely scolded for 
overstepping the boundaries of a girl's modesty. 
If she had climbed that fence day after day as the 
boys did, would she now have that emaciated 
body, would her life indeed have been different? 
If she had been brought up to be a girl, and if 
that sort of teaching led, as remarked, to too 
much stress on sex, what kind of answer was she? 
But the last man was talking, and talking with 
a genial look at his audience that expressed his 
views on the equal brotherhood of man. 

" Feminism is the name for a fact — that it is 
just as important for a woman to be happy as it 
is for a man. Each woman has a unique problem 
of life to solve; she must be free to solve it in 
her unique way. I want women to be free that 
they may be universally alive and therefore make 
life more fun for everybody. Women are going 
to grow in a new way. Women of the middle 
class will carry it so far that women of the 
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leisure class will have to go out and work, fight- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with man for the liberty 
of aU." 

Two solid hours that dignified audience list- 
ened attentively and intelligently. When the big 
clock pointed to eleven they rose to go but some 
lingered a little while longer to ask questions. 
There were many, many questions in Sarah's mind 
but even if she had had the courage she was too 
bewildered to phrase them. 

Allison, pretending not to notice her perturba- 
tion, helped her on with her coat, guided her out, 
and buying a yellow copy of The JVoman Voter 
from a pleasant woman on the staircase, began 
telling Sarah he was very hungry and hoped she 
would be willing to get out of the subway at the 
Belmont Hotel and have a bite to eat before going 
home. 

Sarah had a vague idea that it would not be 
proper for her to have supper with him, a mar- 
ried man, at that time of night, but there were 
so many other ideas conflicting in her mind that 
she was too confused to answer immediately, a 
delay which he at once interpreted to suit himself. 

So it happened that she found herself seated 
opposite him at a small table in the Belmont 
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Grill, listening to music, and agreeing to a cup 
of bouillon and some ch^iing-dish crab as if it 
were not one of the most stirring events in her 
existence. To heighten her pleasure every woman 
in the place turned for an admiring look at Alli- 
son, while every man resented the glance and the 
cause of it; every woman wondered if they were 
married and if so, why; while every man won- 
dered why they were together if they were not. 

'* Well,'' remarked Allison, casually passing 
Sarah the rolls, '' what do you think of feminism 
now?" 

" I don't know," she hesitated, " I don't know, 
John, I — I realize I haven't kept up with all 
these new movements." 

" But you should have kept up with them," 
he suggested gently, " why haven't you? " 

" I haven't come in contact with people inter- 
ested in them, or at least, when I have, I didn't 
like their discussions." 

'' You mean you object to hearing a spade 
called a spade." 

" I was not brought up that way, John," she 
lowered her eyes. 

'' Those days are gone, Sarah, don't cling to 
them; because they are old does not mean that 
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they are best. The silence of the past was not 
always reverence; sometimes it was debasement. 
Don't be afraid to say what you think." 

'* I cannot argue feminism with you when I do 
not understand all its phases. The impression I 
received tonight was so contrary to every creed 
I have followed that you cannot expect me to feel 
that it is not dangerously anarchistic." 

" Well said and nobly, Sarah I " exclaimed Alli- 
son happily. *' That is what I always liked about 
you, your fairness of mind, your sense of justice, 
unwilling to argue until you are acquainted with 
all the details of your opponent's creed. Most 
women argue most when they know least; that's 
my greatest argument against feminism — except 
that I know that that present peculiarity of theirs 
will disappear as they grow up to emancipation." 

'' I have known men who argued most when 
they knew least," answered Sarah half shyly. 

" Right, you have," he replied, encouraged by 
her retaliation; "so it's a quality in favor after 
all, indicating that there is no male and female 
mind, only a human one. Read Woman and 
Economics by Charlotte Perkins Gilman before 
I see you again, and it will be easier for me to 
explain these notes I made this evening. You 
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ought to attend many of those meetings down 
there, Sarah." 

'* A woman doesn't like to go out alone at 
night," she answered, '' I am not used to it." 

'* Nonsense, everyone does it. I know many 
women who have no fear at all; it's habit like 
everything else. Now drink your bouillon and 
warm up," as the waiter placed steaming cups 
before them. 

" It's very good," she answered, timidly sipping 
it with a spoon. " I never eat at midnight." 

" I recommend it as inducement to sleep, takes 
blood from the head." 

There was a pause during which they listened 
to the musicians. Allison was content to let a 
pause of companionship lie between them, but 
Sarah had not been able to reach so high a plane 
of friendship. She was still somewhat awed in 
his presence and found it easier to interrupt the 
silence than to continue it. 

"Why do you like feminism, John?" 

" I ? " He swept the room with his eyes, one 
glance through the black-rimmed glasses scorning 
the dressy women at other tables, " I am tired of 
the old-fashioned woman and want a new type, a 
comrade." 
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Was that why he had asked for her? Could 
she really after all be of service to him, could 
she, if she read all those subjects that interested 
him, could she be a comrade to him? But the 
time was so short, only a few months before he 
would be sailing back, only a few months before 
she would be all alone again. 

" You used to admire the old-fashioned type," 
she said wondering what had wrought the change 
in him. 

Allison laughed, '' I must have been amusing 
in those days with all my boasts of conquests; 
how I must have bored you telling about my in- 
fatuations. You were a good comrade to listen, 
Sarah, almost like another chap. As I look back 
now most of my triumphs were only imaginary." 

" On the contrary, they were quite real." 

"Why do you say that? You are not given 
to flattery." He looked at her quickly, but she 
averted her eyes, saying coldly, " Some of the 
girls confided in me." 

" Ah I " Allison threw off her remark care- 
lessly, " they confided in you because you were 
not their rival." 

" Quite true," said Sarah, " I could not have 
been their rival." 
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'' You could have been if you had wanted to be. 
I really liked you better than any of the other 
girls, Sarah." 

'' How can you say that? " It was almost a 
reproach. 

'' I realize now that if I had not had a great 
respect for your opinion and a fine regard for 
your friendship I should not have enjoyed confid- 
ing in you." 

'' I appreciated your confidence and listened 
willingly." 

" What a conceited egotist I must have been. 
What compromising vanity to rave over the lat- 
est beauty who had flattered me I Ah — well — 
well — " as the waiter approached with the 
lighted chafing dish and began serving the crab. 

'* Do you ever recall any of those girls now? " 
she dared to ask when the waiter had gone off 
for salad. 

'' Oh, no, no," Allison tossed of! the suggestion 
as absurd. 

"I wonder if they* have forgotten so easily," 
she ventured. 

" Mere youthful infatuation I I dare say they 
all are married happily and have children as old 
as mine." 
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" Do you remember Christine? " She recalled 
a day when his confession had caused her a week 
of tears. 

" Blue eyes and dark hair — why, yes." 

" No, she had light hair." 

" Light, was it? " 

Sarah's brow puckered in all its wrinkles. 
" How can you say she had dark hair when I re- 
member distinctly that the first charm to attract 
you was the ' sunlight glistening like gold in her 
hair.' Those were your very words. You have 
forgotten the very thing that captivated you." 

"Are you sure?" Allison's brow was pucker- 
ing too. 

" I know." 

" But how can you remember when I forgot? " 

She did not know what to answer and yet a 
moment's delay might be fatal to her secret. She 
was afraid of the psychic harmony between them 
that was making this intimacy possible. He 
seemed to have a mysterious dexterity in directing 
her soul without asking questions — taking her to 
the mass meeting had been a conscious attempt on 
his part to watch her mind accept or reject it. 
Now his last question held a benevolent curiosity 
that guaranteed comprehension no matter what 
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she answered. Why dissimulate when his mind 
had caught her words before the tongue could 
utter them. 

" Perhaps, it meant more to me than it did to 
you." 

** That you cannot make me believe." It was 
courtesy, not conviction, in his voice. " Your in- 
terest in me, my dear Sarah, never warmed to 
more than friendship. If it had — " 

" What if it had? " He had waited for her 
to say it. 

** I think once," he replied quite simply, ** at 
the very beginning I showed some sentiment, but 
your sharp reprimand made me quite certain 
there could be no response." 

*' I was frightened," she answered. 

"Why were you frightened?" he asked, his 
voice like a father's questioning a sensitive child, 
and like a child she answered. 

" I had been taught to be good." 

" What did that mean, Sarah? " 

" I — I don't know, John." 

'^ It meant that your own individuality had been 
suppressed by traditional insistence upon artificial 
modesty. You lived up to the pattern society had 
cut out for you ; you did not wear the garb of your 
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own soul. And I, young and inexperienced 
too, could not penetrate that mask, could not 
understand that your sensitiveness had interpreted 
the letter of the law too strictly. Ah I Sarah, 
Sarah, when I came to you admiring Christine 
why didn't you put out your hand and hold me for 
yourself I " 

She did not answer, she could not. He had 
done what she had never before been able to do, 
explain herself. All her life a man's world had 
guided her actions and now it was a man describ- 
ing her own woman's psychology. What was 
there for her to tell him when he knew it all? 

** Of course later when you must have under- 
stood your mistaken point of view, I suppose 
pride became the barrier. But after I left for 
college, Sarah, why didn't you benefit by one fail- 
ure and marry? " 

" I could not forget," she murmured, pride no 
longer possible after his merciless analization. 

" You should have tried." 

" I could not." 

There was a light in his eyes as he leaned for- 
ward intently. 

" You are a self-mastered woman, Sarah; how 
much fire is there in your heart? " 
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" More than you know," she murmured. 

'' I am beginning to believe it,** he answered. 

And the length of twenty-five years narrowed 
into a moment and the distance that had lain be- 
tween them shrank to the width of that little table. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

**T^DITH, go to the blackboard and point out 
Hj the words," said Sarah in her schoolroom 
a week later, as she stood behind the class and 
looked at rows of little desks and at sixty little 
backs and more than sixty little bows. Here and 
there was a blue one or a pink or a curly little 
head without any at all, but the greater number 
were red and worn at all angles. Cicely had hers 
over her left ear to show how pert eight years old 
could be. Hazel had hers over her right ear 
because it did away with her cowlick, Mary had a 
blue one at the top of her bobbed head to proclaim 
at once the color of her eyes, and Dorothy had 
two big white ones at the nape of her neck to 
conceal two tight little braids of hair. 

Edith rose promptly from her tiny desk and 
swaggered to the blackboard, where she proudly 
pounced upon a pointer several inches longer than 
herself, and proceeded with great condescension 
to pronounce the words Sarah had written on the 
board. 
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" Could, should, anything, pretty, dirty, cot- 
tage, seashore — " 

So far so good, but the last word, awful 
thought, was she going to miss? Resolutely she 
stood at her post, casting her eyes to the ceiling 
for inspiration, then out toward the windows for 
light on the subject; but no, it did not come. Back 
to the board her eyes traveled and every starchy 
little plait of her impudent little dress stuck out in 
eager anticipation as she prepared to let some 
sounds pass her uncertain lips. 

" A-a-ap-ear — " 

" What's the last letter? " asked Sarah. 

" D." 

" Now try again.** 

" Ap-ear-d." 

'* Appeared,*' said Sarah. 

*' Appeared,*' mimicked Edith, blushing with 
pride. 

"That*sitl Now Rebecca.** 

Edith swaggered back to her desk while black- 
haired Rebecca, the tragedy of her race in her 
sloe eyes, hurried forward, raised the pointer, 
tapped each word, rattling off, '* could, should, 
anything, pretty, dirty, cottage, seashore, ap- 
peared,** and was back in her seat again almost 
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before Sarah had had time for expression of her 
commendation. 

" Lucy." 

A little girl, with a strand of straight yellow 
hair persistently falling across her glasses, crawled 
out of her seat reluctantly. 

" Hurry, hurry I " exclaimed Sarah, not im- 
patiently but kindly, for this was the child of all 
others she cared for most, '^ see how fast you can 
say them. You can — every bit as well as the 
others ; don't be afraid.*' 

But the child stood at the board in terror, her 
little white face drawn with the agony of a self- 
consciousness that is beyond blushes. Trying to 
pronounce the words, she raised the pointer, but 
could utter no sound. Her little dark cloth dress 
drooped dejectedly as if it knew she was near 
tears. 

Sarah came forward then to put her hand on 
the child's shoulder. *' Come now, we'll say them 
together; could, should — come, come dear, 
could — " and filially they labored even through 
" appeared." 

" That's it I " exclaimed Sarah tenderly. " You 
see, children, Lucy knew it, she always knows her 
lesson; her papers are always right, but she gets 
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frightened up here and forgets. Now none of 
us are going to let anyone be frightened, are we? " 

'* No, Miss Piatt,'' came an answering treble 
chorus. 

" So, now try it alone, Lucy." 

This time Lucy succeeded, was highly praised 
and returned to her seat much faster than she 
had left it. 

When several more had exhibited their learning 
Sarah divided the class into two sections so that 
while she was hearing one section read, the other 
could busy itself with simple additions and sub- 
tractions that Sarah had prepared for it. 

'* Now, Marguerita, will you read, please, 
page 6 1." 

The child called upon stood promptly, and 
holding The Progressive Road to Reading, Book 
Two, very primly out before her with both hands, 
continued from where the class had left off the 
previous day. '* When the fisherman went home 
to his wife in the little hut, he told her about the 
Fish that could talk." 

Marguerita's parents were Italian, so was her 
vivid little dress, but she gave the American into- 
nations without halting. So did Hulda, whose 
parents were Swedish, and Anna's, whose parents 
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were Austrian. But when it came to Lucy's turn, 
again Lucy halted and stanunered and relentlessly 
was sent to the back of the room so that she would 
have to speak louder to be heard. 

It was an ordeal that pained Sarah more than 
it did the child, but she never gave in to defeat. 
While Lucy was stuttering, many little hands were 
waving wildly as indication that their owners 
considered themselves unrivaled in the art, but 
Sarah looked past them to the string of crudely 
painted valentines tacked to the wall behind Lucy. 
There were daubs of red, splashy hearts, and 
childish interpretations of knights, ladies, cupids, 
and one strip of drawing paper showed two little 
yellow canaries beak to beak. 

But Lucy was not conscious of the renmants of 
Valentine's Day behind her ; she was looking from 
her book to Sarah and beyond Sarah to the big 
American flag, which a recent celebration of 
George Washington's birthday had draped around 
a picture of Lincoln. 

*' Be a brave little soldier," Sarah had often 
said, and, '* Bravely done I " she exclaimed now 
when Lucy finished. 

It was a precious relationship between the chil- 
dren and Sarah. On her desk lay an apple, a 
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banana, and a piece of candy that three admirers 
had lavished upon her that day. As for '* teacher *' 
herself, she had known what she was about when 
she had given up her older classes in favor of the 
younger. Here between these walls, herself the 
only adult present, no eyes to criticize or arouse 
her own self-consciousness, just dear little girls 
with big, innocent eyes looking up to her for 
everything, not old enough to be intractable, just 
young enough to respect her authority, here she 
could pour out her maternal love. She loved 
them all but singled out several, who, in her own 
mind, she pretended were her own flesh and blood 
^ Elizabeth, as dainty as a bisque doll, Judith, in 
tatters, Blanche, who mothered her own little 
sisters at home, and above all Lucy, the pitifully 
sensitive child. She chose these four, not for 
poverty — Judith was poor, but Elizabeth wore 
the finery of riches ; not for pity — Elizabeth was 
the last to need it; but because these four were 
the only ones who ever touched her of their own 
accord. They would sometimes throw their arms 
about her neck and kiss her on the lips ; of these 
four Lucy loved her best. 

Imagining that she was mother to these children 
gave Sarah material for day dreams. Many were 
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the exquisite pictures she fashioned in her mind 
about them, many the ambitions she held for their 
future. If into her mind there came a persistent 
thought about a father for them, she would not 
have confessed that the vision was Allison — not 
Allison, certainly not — just a type a little like 
his — at any rate — what did it matter — their 
father had died so long ago I 

But another element had crept into her attitude 
these last few days, a certain joyous element that 
used to be only a wistful one, a certain mysterious 
happiness as if she were keeping a secret that 
pleased her. All the children felt it; to analyze 
it was beyond them, to respond to it was natural, 
so they laughed a little louder unrebuked, whis- 
pered oftener without being caught, liked 
** teacher " just a little bit better with the light 
in her eyes than with that dull look that never 
changed. When they marched out in an orderly 
line before her several of them gave her a smile, 
and Lucy, who remained behind, threw her arms 
about her neck. 

" Oh, Aunt Sarah, Aunt Sarah." 

Sarah drew her closer, kissing her with starving 
lips. 

" You read very well today, Lucy." 
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*' Oh, please don't make me do it again — 
please — " 

'* I must, my dear, I must. I am going to break 
you of that fear if it takes years, even after you 
leave me. Come, read tomorrow's lesson now. 
Here are the new words." 

Swiftly Sarah wrote them on the board. Lucy 
read them easily and after that the lesson without 
trouble. 

*' There you see, when we are alone you have 
no trouble. Now tomorrow when I call on you, 
you need have no fear of making a mistake. 
Mistakes are human failings, my child; we all 
make them and so must you — but don't be 
ashamed of them — keep on making mistakes — 
make them boldly — finally you will learn what is 
right. It is better to make mistakes than never 
to make anything." 

" They'll laugh at me," said Lucy. 

*' Why should anyone laugh at you when you 
are sweet, dear and wise, and above all pretty? " 

*' I'm ugly," cried the child, frowning above 
her spectacles. " I'm ugly I " 

*' You are very pretty," lied Sarah. " If you 
keep on thinking you are ugly you will grow so, 
but if you keep on thinking you are pretty, you're 
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going to be the beautiful princess I see stamped 
up here on your forehead — " 

" I heard mother tell father I was ugly." 

*' Your mother can't see what I see, dear; I am 
your teacher." 

*' I didn't think of that," answered Lucy very 
gravely. 

*' I am coming home with you this afternoon; 
mother expects me," Sarah exclaimed as they were 
putting on their wraps. 

Lucy at once appropriated a bundle which she 
insisted upon carrying all the way of their four- 
block walk to her home, an apartment four flights 
up in an old building. 

" Well, Sarah, I haven't seen you for weeks," 
exclaimed Mrs. Jannicky as she ushered them into 
a front living-room, inexpensively but cozily 
furnished, and immediately resumed the sewing 
their ring had interrupted. " Lucy, bring Aunt 
Sarah some cake if she's hungry. I'll have to 
start dinner soon, so you won't mind if I don't 
stop to make tea. I'm going to give you some- 
thing you like for dinner; wait, you'll see." 

Agnes Jannicky was Sarah's most intimate 
woman friend. They had met as young girls 
when they were teachers in adjoining rooms, but 
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fourteen years ago Agnes had resigned her 
position to marry and had led ever since a strictly 
domestic existence; yet the two women remained 
close friends; Agnes, because domestic duties left 
no time to make new acquaintances, Sarah, because 
she did not know how to make them. 

^' What are you sewing? '* asked Sarah, making 
herself at home with natural ease. 

'^ A dress for Elsie.*' Agnes held up some 
brown stuff. *' Almost always a dress for one 
of the children. Elsie outgrows hers so fast that 
Lucy gets nothing but second-hand clothes; don't 
you, honey? Go out doors and play a while." 

Lucy shook her head. 

" Tom and Jimmie come in for their bread and 
butter after school. Go watch for them, dear; 
ask them to take you out. Maybe Jimmie will put 
you on his sled." 

But still Lucy desisted. 

'* Come here, dear." Agnes laid aside her 
work to put her arm about her child and ask 
anxiously, "Aren't you feeling well? Eyes 
troubling you again? " 

" I don't want to go out." 

" Oh yes, dear, I wish you to. You see. Aunt 
Sarah, one of the little girls in Elsie's class is 
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giving a party this afternoon, so Elsie isn't at 
home to play with Lucy, and Lucy is such a little 
coward she's afraid to find friends for herself. 
What do you think she ought to do. Aunt Sarah, 
to grow more self-reliant ? " 

*' I think," said Sarah, '* she is going out with 
Tom and Jimmie and going to show all their little 
boy friends what a brave little playmate she 
can be." 

Boyhood, eleven and thirteen, rushed in at that 
moment with snow on heavy shoes. They calmed 
their voices when they saw Sarah, acknowledging 
her presence respectfully, instinctively feeling her 
own puzzled wonderment at their speedy growth. 

** Goin* out," they stated. 

"Take Lucy with you, will you?" asked 
Agnes. 

** She's too little," objected Tom with a sidelong 
glance of scorn, changing to one of patient 
endurance when Agnes promised as reward waffles 
for breakfast. 

" They're so difficult to make when the children 
are in a hurry to get to school," she hastened to 
explain as the children departed. " And Edwin 
is annoyed if he has to wait. I sometimes envy 
you your leisure, Sarah. When you leave your 
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schoolroom your work is done; mine never is. 
It's bake, sew, cook, scrub, dust all day long. If 
I snatch a minute for the newspaper, I feel like a 
culprit, and as for reading a book — Vm actually 
getting illiterate. Are you still brushing up on 
medieval history?" 

Sarah responded with a detailed account of the 
chapters she had read since she had seen Agnes 
last, while Agnes kept on sewing diligently, every 
now and then nodding her head to express con- 
tinued interest or exclaiming with pleasure at some 
historical fact she remembered from her own days 
of treasure hoarding. When Sarah had finished, 
she rewarded her with a grateful smile. 

'* It's interesting to hear all that again. I get 
so starved for mental stimulus — you quite revive 
me. Now, if you don't mind, we'll move into the 
kitchen — it's time to peel the potatoes." 

Mrs. Jannicky folded her eldest daughter's 
dress to lay it neatly above a Jayer of undarned 
stockings in a wicker basket. 

'* I brought some material," began Sarah, 
reaching for the package Lucy had carried for 
her, " but if you are too busy — " 

'* Oh," the prospect of earning money was 
pleasant, '* do you want another dress? You told 
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me you had bought an evening gown for your 
sister's dinner/' 

^' Yes, I did, but I need an afternoon silk, some- 
thing dark to wear to — to — to a matinee or — 
or to a restaurant — or — " 

*^ Well, what are you of all people doing at 
restaurants? " Agnes' astonishment forced Sarah 
to hasty explanations. 

*' I mean the kind of a dress one would wczr if 
one went How do you like this? Six yards, 
forty inches wide, one dollar a yard, reduced from 
two seventy-five." 

" Five yards would have been plenty." 

** Well, I thought it safer to have enough over 
to mend the dress if it tears." 

** It's good material." Mrs. Jannicky felt it 
with appraising fingers. 

'* I thought," continued Sarah, trying to appear 
at her ease, '* you might make it up with a flower 
in front; I've seen some big velvet ones the color 
of a flaming sun ; they're so cheerful looking, you 
know — and then the waist made up with black 
net — here's some I bought too. The — the net 
looks well against my skin." 

** Since when have you been noticing fashions? " 
Agnes gave her friend a very frank look of undis- 
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guised curiosity, but Sarah did not meet it without 
dissimulation, trying with all her might to assume 
naturalness. 

'* Since I need something new it might just as 
well be in fashion as out. You don't mind making 
it, do you? " 

'* Mind ! You know very well I am indebted 
to you for the opportunity of making pocket 
money, and especially if you don't want it right 
away — " 

^' But I should like to have it right away,*' 
Sarah interrupted hastily, then hesitated to invent 
an excuse for her haste. ** You see, Grace is 
having people in for tea next week and I — I must 
have this." 

" Well, rU try to get it done; if I put Elsie's 
dress aside and begin on yours tonight — if I do 
that — don't let Edwin know you're paying me." 

" Oh, Agnes I " from Sarah in reproach. 

" Of course I know you won't, dear," Agnes 
hastened to reply, *' but I'm always so afraid he'll 
find out." 

'* But even if he did, why should he object to 
your earning money? " 

** Oh, he would be hurt to think that I need 
more than he gives me." 
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'* But if you do need more he ought to give it 
to you." 

Agnes put her motherly arms about Sarah and 
guided her through the crowded living room into 
the long, narrow, dark hall that led to the kitchen, 
talking as she went. 

*' Edwin gives me all he can for household 
expenses. Fm saving up what you give me, Sarah, 
as a reserve fund for a wild adventure some day. 
Now sit in that kitchen chair and grate this 
cheese for me, will you? Here's an apron. I 
have to get this pork roast started, and time's 
short for it now." 

"Adventure?" repeated Sarah, settled near 
the window that faced the kitchen of the com- 
panion apartment across the court, " what do you 
mean by that? " 

" Some day when I can't stand it any longer 
Fm going to take my little fund and run away 
all by myself I " Agnes said it gaily, sprinkling a 
lavish handful of salt over the uncooked meat. 

" Aren't you happy? " 

" Oh, yes, I guess Fm happy — " 

"Guess?" 

Agnes was looking directly into the oven as she 
slid the roasting pan into it; her work made it 
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easier to talk without being too contdout of 
another's eyes. 

" I know now how children feel when they play 
hooky. I want to leave my duties and do it too. 
I get so tired of home ; there's no joy in my house- 
work — Vm just a general servant struggling to 
do a dozen different trades I " 

'* But how can you say that when your excellent 
cooking — " 

*' Cooking? " Agnes slammed the stove door, 
"I hate it I" 
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CHAPTER X 

"TT7ELL," Sarah redoubled her efforts to 

V V grate the cheese instead of her bungling 
fingers, '* I can't imagine liking it myself, but if 
you are married I suppose you have to try." 

'* Yes, I suppose there is some mysterious 
enchantment about marriage that changes a girl 
whose profession was teaching into an expert 
chef I Oh, no, Sarah, I'm a very poor cook; I 
know nothing about the science of cooking, 
nutritive values, or dietetic combinations; I wish 
I did, but if I took up the study of cooking it would 
leave me no time for all my other duties. It's a 
funny world, Sarah, that calls a human being a 
cook because she is a woman. It's just as if the 
world called a human being an engineer because 
he is a man." 

" Why, Agnes, you're bitter." 

*' I'm tired, Sarah. The whole family is on my 
nerves. I haven't a moment to myself ; every hour 
of the day I'm scattering service and attention in 
a dozen directions. If my body took different 
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shape, Proteus fashion, every time my mind shifts 
its kaleidoscopic interests, you might realize what 
confusion I live in. I envy you your solitude." 

" Envy mef " said Sarah. " What I Is moth- 
erhood nothing? " 

'* Oh, yes, of course, I do love Edwin and the 
children, but that isn't enough, Sarah — I want 
to be more than a wife and a mother, I want to be 
an individual too." 

" How strange I " 

"What's strange?" 

*' That I should hear you say that I " 

"Say what?" 

'* Talk feminism." 

"What's that?" 

" Haven't you read the papers? " 

" I don't get time. What is it?" 

" Tell me some more ! " Sarah exclaimed, lean- 
ing forward eagerly. 

While waiting for the water to run out hot from 
a tap at the sink, Agnes studied Sarah. " What's 
the matter with you today, your eyes are so bright ; 
are you feverish ? " 

" I haven't felt so well for years." 

" Taking a tonic?" 

" No — I was just interested," she hurried on. 
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** in listening to what you were saying. What do 
you mean by wanting to be an individual? " 

" For example, I'm not an individual in Edwin's 
eyes, I'm just a woman." 

" But if you love each other — " 

*' It isn't enough for me, Sarah. He is out all 
day long breathing the air of the busy world. I 
am shut in here doing work I hate. He comes 
here at night to rest; I sit by him and sew. He 
finds home his comfort; itis my prison." 

** How would you like to have it? " 

'* I am a born teacher, Sarah; since I have been 
a mother I have learned, I think, how to be a 
better teacher. Oh, I should love to be a very 
human one I Think of the trust in one's hands, 
guiding the young generation toward an ideal 
future I " She clipped the greens enthusiastically 
from a bunch of carrots. " If Edwin weren't 
ashamed to have me out earning money, I could 
make enough to keep a servant to do all this and 
have much over besides. The children wouldn't 
miss me because I'd be away at school when they 
were, and when Edwin came home in the evening 
I'd be glad to sit and talk to him after my own 
day of interesting work. Oh, well, why discuss 
it — it's just a dream. Some day I'll have saved 
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enough by sewing for you to give me a few weeks' 
vacation. Mind, I'm not really going to run 
away; I just like the feeling that it is there in 
case I need it.*' 

" I always thought you were happy, Agnes.'* 
*' A woman isn't asked if she is happy." 
''After all," Sarah hesitated; phrasing her 
ideas carefully, half wondering how it happened 
that they should be touching upon a subject that 
hitherto she had considered too intimate, " isn't 
motherhood the climax of a woman's life? " 

Agnes was wondering also why she suddenly 
found herself confessing what she had considered 
heretofore beyond Sarah's comprehension. 

" It is the climax of her sex life, if that is what 
you mean, but only the woman's individual soul 
will determine what kind of influence that climax 
has. I am no Inspiration to my children with my 
mind limited to housework. I am not glad, Sarah, 
that Lucy Is less than a year younger than Elsie. 
Her frailness, her afflicted sight, are handicaps 
that daily fill me with resentment. Don't tell me 
that my neighbor across the court, in that kitchen 
there with all those little children around her — 
look at her hit that poor little cripple I " She 
drew Sarah back so that they could see into the 
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other room without being seen. '* I have remon- 
strated all I dared, but it doesn't help. Don't tell 
me that woman has gained much through mother- 
hood. You are more human than that, aren't 
you, Sarah? At least you haven't brought a 
cripple into the world." 

Agnes' face expressed sorrow as she turned 
away from the window to forget that squalid scene 
next door, but across Sarah's face there swept a 
smile of joy, not at the scene — that had pierced 
her to the heart — but at this new thought that 
the real worth of a woman was to be counted by 
what lay in her soul. 

'* What's the matter with you, Sarah; are you 
really well?" 

"Do I look — badly?" 

" No, unusually well, if it isn't fever." 

Ready to overhaul the medicine chest for rem- 
edies, perhaps a little over anxious to play medical 
adviser, Agnes felt Sarah's head and demanded 
a view of her tongue, all without discovering 
symptoms. 

*' Instead of calling it pre-spring fever I'll have 
to proclaim it rejuvenation — you're actually 
looking younger." 

'* Do you think I am ? " Sarah grabbed a bread 
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knife and loaf as reason for turning aside to hide 
the blush of a schoolgirl. 

Her every impulse was to declare this new 
emotion coursing through her veins, but habitual 
reticence, the taciturnity of years, kept it in check. 
To banish the conflict and to escape Agnes' further 
inquisitiveness, she expressed her willingness to 
set the table in the dining-room, an offer eagerly 
accepted. 

A short while later Elsie came home with 
extravagant details about the party, and a little 
later the other children with tales about their 
coasting, and finally Mr. Jannicky's latch-key 
added the last impediment to Sarah's revelation 
of her private affairs. 

Edwin Jannicky was bald, disc shaped at the 
top of his head, and fitted too obviously into his 
clothes ; either he was growing stout or, what one 
was more inclined to believe, his nature was 
spreading self-satisfaction beyond the measure- 
ments of his tailor. He entered the apartment 
with a sigh of contentment, expected a greeting 
from his children and got it, expected a kiss from 
his wife and got it, and shook hands civilly with 
Sarah. 

" Well, Agnes, what have you for dinner? " he 
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asked, smacking his lips in pleasant anticipation. 
" IVe a good appetite. May we go to the table ? " 

" Yes, do." His wife was glad to get them out 
of the crowded kitchen. " Go on, Sarah." 

Sarah went, although it always annoyed her to 
be in a room with Jannicky when Agnes was not 
present. Even the children could not relieve the 
strain, no matter how much they prattled. 
Searching her mind for topics of interest, Sarah 
forced herself to address him without revealing 
her timidity, but she actually suffered with self- 
consciousness, while Jannicky, on his part, 
accepted Sarah's presence as a matter of course, 
treating her with that nonchalance that falls to the 
lot of a wife's friend when she is unmarried and 
no longer young nor interesting. 

He beamed at his children from his armchair 
at the head of the table, smiled at Agnes coming 
in with the soup, ate his with relish and began 
carving the roast with royal generosity. 

"How is this for a happy family?" he 
remarked joyfully. " We have everything we 
need. That's a good roast, Agnes, but I think 
you burned the potatoes a trifle; does it seem so 
to you, Sarah ? " 

" I — I hadn't noticed it." 
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*' I do,'* piped up Elsie with a toss of her pretty 
head, " it's awful, mama I " 

" I do too," from Tom. 

*' And I," from Jimmie, who had consumed his 
share quite cheerfully. 

" I'm sorry," murmured Agnes with a swift 
underlash look at her husband to calculate the 
extent of his displeasure. *' It must have hap- 
pened when I was talking to Sarah." 

''Women will talk!" he cried, shaking his 
finger playfully. " What was it all about? " 

'* Yes, Sarah, you didn't finish," added Agnes, 
relieved that no storm had arisen. 

Sarah briefly told of the mass meeting she had 
attended at the People's Institute; although her 
words were for all to hear, she instinctively leaned 
ih Agnes' direction as if it was easier for her to 
talk to a woman. Jannicky had noticed this offish 
tendency years ago, had questioned Agnes about 
it and had been amused ever since at what he 
designated as '* old maid squeamishness." 

*' That's all nonsense," he replied when Sarah 
had given him the gist of the meeting, '* just rank 
nonsense agitated by a lot of radical women who 
are too masculine to stay at home with the children 
where they belong. Why, take Agnes for example 
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— what more does a woman want ? What would 
happen to the rest of us if she marched off to the 
polls ? No, no, let the men thrash out the world's 
business, but let us keep our dear loving wives in 
the protecting shelter of our beautiful homes. I 
hope you don't believe all this, Sarah? " 

"I — I don't comprehend all of it myself," 
she replied, beginning to understand for the first 
time what lay deep under the still-surface waters 
of that humble home, '* only it scarcely seems 
possible that so many people can believe it if there 
are no foundations of truth. At least, I feel that 
even if I am not an agitator, I — I should not 
like to be considered an anti — I mean — if — if 
some women want certain privileges they feel they 
need, I, as a woman, have no right to oppose their 
efforts to obtain them." 

Jannicky stared hard at his wife at the other 
end of the table. '* I hope you have not been 
corrupting Agnes with foolish notions." 

" No, she hasn't," said Agnes. 

*' It's really a waste of time, Sarah, for women 
to cry for privileges, it's — " 

" Papa, I want some more cake." 

" I'm talking, Jimmie " — sternly. 

" Yes, sir " -r— timidly. 
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" It's absurd to expect them to cope with men's 
minds. All the geniuses of the world have been 
men. A woman's greatest power lies in the influ- 
ence she can exert over those within her home. 
Why, Agnes sends me off to my work every 
morning with new hope. All day I work for my 
family and look forward to my comfortable 
evening with them; I had a tremendously inter- 
esting day, Agnes; I met — " 

" Papa — please — " 

*' Well, here, take the cake, but you must not 
interrupt me. What are you doing — giving it 
to Lucy — can't Lucy ask for it herself? " 

Thereupon followed a confused discussion that 
Agnes terminated by rising to clear away the 
dishes. Sarah and Lucy remained to help her 
while the other children ran for Jannicky's smok- 
ing jacket, slippers, and pipe, which greatly added 
to his comfort in the biggest armchair the living- 
room contained. 

** He intimidates Lucy without really meaning 
to," apologized Agnes as she piled up the plates. 
'* Father isn't cross, dear. Run along into the 
front room and climb on his knee — he will love 
you very much for it." 

** I do everything in my power to overcome her 
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shyness at school/' remarked Sarah when the 
child had disappeared with a grateful smile. '* I 
remember how sensitive I was when I was little. 
Such children ought not to be punished for every- 
thing, they ought to be encouraged in asserting 
themselves. I remember that when the principal 
came into the room she inspired me with so much 
terror I hid my head under my desk with the hope 
of an ostrich of being invisible. If my parents 
had only encouraged me to be naughty I " 

Again Agnes gave her friend a searching 
glance. *' You have never said that before, Sarah; 
what do you mean ? " 

'* I cannot remember acting upon a natural 
impulse through all my life. I have never gone a 
step forward that I haven't held myself back just 
a little first. I am telling this for Lucy's sake so 
that her life may not turn out to be as mine has 
been." 

All the time they were washing and drying the 
dishes the two women discussed the best methods 
of education for children as they had done many 
times before, but tonight Agnes felt as if the 
barrier that her marriage had raised between 
them had slipped down a little, making it easier 
to talk intimately. Why this should be so she 
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could not tell; she knew only that since her own 
routine had not varied so as to cause a change in 
herself the change must be in Sarah; a new 
responsiveness, timid and delicate, yet real. As 
Sarah volunteered no explanation Agnes hesitated 
to inquire, contenting herself that whatever the 
cause, her friend somehow was improving as a 
friend, although she could not reconcile this 
altered attitude toward herself with Sarah's 
resumption of her usual reserve toward Jannicky 
when they joined him in the living-room. His 
presence seemed to raise the barrier to its cus- 
tomary height, a psychic change that filled Agnes 
with a sense of loss and a corresponding impa- 
tience with Sarah for her frigidity. 

The children banished themselves to the dining- 
room for undisturbed study and undisturbing play, 
leaving Jannicky a free field for a monologue on 
the incidents of his working day — he was a floor 
walker in a fashionable department store — for 
the benefit of his wife, who was cutting out a dress 
pattern, and of her friend, who sat primly near 
her. 

*' I had to sign a delivery slip for Mrs. Cor- 
nelius today." He mentioned the name of the 
millionairess with great delight and took another 
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pull at his pipe in musing retrospect. *' She is an 
extremely handsome woman, Agnes, very much 
like her pictures. Naturally, it was interesting to 
meet some one always in the public eye. She 
thanked me very kindly, hoped I would remember 
her so that she might always buy without delay. 
After she had gone the saleswoman said she had 
been difficult to please and had haggled over the 
price. Isn't it funny that it seems so hard for 
some rich people to part with a few pennies? 
They say that some of the husbands are stingy. 
Well, you can't accuse me of that, Agnes, can you, 
even though I have so little in comparison. Do 
you know, I can't help thinking when I watch that 
endless stream of people passing through the store 
every day, mostly women in fine clothes, that 
they're mighty few, with all their riches, who can 
be happier than Agnes and I are in this simple 
apartment. I'm still in love with Agnes, Sarah, 
after all these years. There's an unwholesome 
atmosphere about those painted women shopping 
for finery; it's a relief to get home and find Agnes 
to reassure me that there is still one woman left 
like my mother. What are you making, Agnes? " 
'' I'm cutting out a dress for Sarah. She comes 
over, you know, to use my machine." 
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''That's right, Sarah; there's no use in your 
renting one when Agnes has hers," replied Jan* 
nicky with a generous wave of his hand. '* That's 
what I call sensible economy." 

Sarah got up. It was not yet near nine o'clock, 
the usual time limit for her evening stay, but she 
could not endure this deliberate lying, degrading 
to Agnes and herself and yet obviously necessary. 
It filled lier with revolt against a marriage that 
had to be founded on duplicity — the man a 
master and yet a dupe, the woman a servant and a 
cheat. Now that her own change of attitude 
toward Agnes had drawn forth the key to the 
secret of this marriage she was able to view it in 
a light unknown to her before. Whereas hitherto 
it always had seemed to her the acme of perfec- 
tion, it now appeared the acme of dishonesty, and 
as pity was awakened for the self-sacrificing wife 
and resentment against the husband, innocent of 
harm, she no longer envied Agnes; her mother- 
hood still — yes — but not her wifehood. If 
duplicity must be the foundation of marriage, 
Sarah was glad that she was free. 

She even kissed Agnes good-night, a pitying 
kiss, and declined Jannicky's habitual offer to 
escort her to the street car, preferring the dangers 
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of a solitary walk at that hour of the night to the 
company of a self-elected chief. Jannicky, how- 
ever, not to be sidetracked from conventional 
lines of habit and custom, put on his hat and cdat, 
kindly helped Sarah with hers, preceded her down 
the three badly-lit flights of stairs, ready to save 
her if she should stumble, even took her arm 
gingerly to prevent her slipping on the ice coating 
of the outside step, and talking punctiliously, 
guarded her along the lonely street to the corner, 
where he waited patiently for the car that would 
take her nearest home. 

** You're sure you don't wish me to go all the 
way?" he asked politely, inwardly convinced of 
her refusal no matter how fearful she might be. 

** Thank you very much," she answered, quite 
certain of his assurance that his question had been 
safe. '* It takes me just a block away from the 
hotel." 

He put her on the car and, raising his hat cour- 
teously, returned, proud of his chivalry, to his 
home and slippers. 

Meanwhile Sarah was praying that no man in 
the crowded street car was going to notice that she 
was unescorted and follow her. One man did get 
off at her corner but, paying not the slightest 
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attention to her, hurried ahead, leaving her quidct 
nervous footfalls to bring her safely to her shelter. 
That night she expressed some startling new 
ideas in her journal. 
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CHAPTER XI 

TAKING an afternoon off from negotiations 
in teas, coffees, and spices, John Allison 
lunched deliciously at the club where a friend had 
put him up and then started out to meet Sarah at 
the Metropolitan Museum. 

It was one of those warm, sunny days that 
amaze the inhabitants of Manhattan in midwinter 
and send them out to parade the Avenue, to see 
and be seen and to inhale the joyous atmosphere 
vivified by streams of people on foot and in motors 
seeking pleasure. The limousines — orange, blue, 
red, green, black — the quaint old omnibuses, the 
cabbies, more decorative now than useful, the very 
modem facades of the shops, that within recall 
old time residences, with their windows artistically 
dressed with extravagant wares, the stream of 
men and women, mostly women promenading in 
fashionable attire, gave Allison the impression of a 
pageant 

He was not unaware that he was an estimable 
participant, both men and women boldly liking 
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his splendid physique, his sophisticated yet healthy 
face, with the blackness of the eyeglass rims accen- 
tuating the whiteness of his hair. In return, he 
sized up the women — the men were less inter- 
esting — reading their characters in their clothes 
rather than in their faces, for their clothes, like 
the gowns displayed in shop windows all along the 
street, were made to distort the body rather than 
enhance its grace, beauty fading in favor of the 
grotesque. 

Women with lovely, delicate faces averse to 
makeup, yet desirous of respectful notice, dressed 
entirely in black of such consummate simplicity 
of line and exquisite richness of material that it 
cast a slur of gaudiness at every other color. 

One woman in black with a sensuously beautiful 
face compelled Allison's glance and held it firmly 
for the second that she passed. It was all he 
could do not to look back, yet another second 
later, passing a throng of homely faces, he cursed 
in disgust his momentary interest. He wanted to 
thrust out of consciousness those memories of his 
wife whose counterparts kept plaguing him with 
fascination and repugnance. Let the future take 
care of his return to her and his rehabilitation in 
his home; while he was in his own country, free 
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again — temporarily — he wanted to express to 
the full that other part of his nature which was 
throbbing in recreation. 

From Central Park South up, his walk became 
a lonely one, to his left the snow-laden Park, to 
his right the string of white and gray stone palaces 
that record by their newness the steady, invincible 
push of the city uptown that has converted the old 
aristocratic homes into new aristocratic shops — 
to say nothing of huge department stores that 
keep not a vestige of the landmarks they destroy. 

The solitary walk had a purifying effect on 
Allison; the lonely spaces of snow-covered Park 
seemed to wash away visions of cosmopolitan 
profligacy, putting him in a simple, wholesome 
mood to meet Sarah, who had been waiting 
anxiously for him quite a tedious while. 

" Am I late? " he exclaimed in surprise, unac- 
customed to finding women punctual, expecting 
them always to gauge their appearance late in 
order that their coming might have its dramatic 
effect " I'm deeply sorry." 

Sarah found forgiveness easy and led him 
proudly through the spacious museum to the J. 
Pierpont Morgan Collection, lately put on exhibi- 
tion for the wonder of New York. 
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'* Now/' said Allison with a happy sigh and 
submissive smile at Sarah as they entered the first 
room, given up mostly to antique bronzes. ^' Tell 
me all about it and let me thoroughly enjoy 
myself." 

Sarah was eager to comply because her tongue 
was glib when she knew her subject and felt that 
her listener was in sympathy with her. If he had 
shown less confidence he would have lost a rare 
opportunity of mental stimulus. 

*' Everyone can walk through an exhibit," said 
Allison sincerely, " but very few can * live ' 
through it; go on, Sarah." 

'* See the vivid colors in this earth-bitten bronze 
jug," she continued easily, '* blue, purple, green, 
ochre. The greatest fascination these home 
utensils have to me is the eye evidence they give 
us to reestablish in our imagination the life of 
those days. Realize that these lamps were filled 
by hands long dead, that these very ones now 
before our living eyes once lit up those ancient 
scenes we read about. Visualize a Greek interior, 
John; group these mirrors, pitchers, cups, there's 
a water-spout — there's a spoon — magnify these 
statuettes to life size — see, here is an actor with 
his comic mask — now imagine more — Oh, 
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you've seen other articles abroad of this same 
period — now do you feel the life of the times? " 

And she went on and on under his encouraging 
attention with graphic descriptions that seemed to 
animate the antiquities themselves. To Allison, 
wont to skip such relics in favor of paintings, they 
suddenly took on everyday significance as if 
charmed by Sarah's familiarity with their past and 
glad to be understood in their relation to each 
other rather than be disdained as so many sep- 
arate, uncorrected lumps of bronze. Allison had 
a queer sensation that they got up at Sarah's words 
and changed their positions in the cases in order 
to look more " homey." Intermittently she would 
throw in parentheses, " you remember," " you 
recall," " you know," ** of course you know," 
when she digressed to information not strictly 
pertinent to the objects in view and almost as often 
Allison had to confess, " No, I don't know, tell 
me," a remark which always opened gates to 
torrents of explanation. 

** Sarah, where do you store it all ? " he cried in 
amazement, also in dismay, as their progress was 
slow and the field big to cover. *' At this rate 
we'll never get on. Let's go through more quickly 
first and then come back another day for details. 
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This is a feast for me, but it is not wise to stuff a 
starving man. Feed me slowly that I may assimi- 
late all I get.** 

'^ I am suspicious of your questions, John. You 
are asking some just to hear my answers. You 
learned the answers yourself at school as a boy.** 

*' Sarah, I can*t remember. I know I should, 
but — well, if I did there wouldn't be this great 
new thrill in them for me now. At any rate, Tm 
not pretending I*m wise as this old stone saint is. 
Look at him pray — what a hypocritical face, 
what a bull-like neck — he enjoyed a good dinner 
better than a feast of learning. I wonder why the 
Gothic Period found exaltation in his face.** 

Sarah smiled at Allison*s comments and just to 
restore his faith in the age called his attention to 
an ivory statuette in a case nearby. 

"What have you to say about the artist who 
carved this exquisite Madonna? See the tender- 
ness in her face as she smiles down at the child. 
Isn*t it a pity that the right arm is gone ? But the 
draperies — those deep yellow folds are unusually 
soft looking for ivory; graceful, easy of outline, 
luxuriously draped.** 

Allison, leaning forward for keen scrutiny, was 
rewarded by that emotion of keen mental enjoy- 
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ment that comes to those who are sensitive to 
beauty. 

*' It is mother-love eternal," he said; ''the 
mellowing shadows of time only make it richer.'* 

Sarah turned away — she had not asked him to 
discuss symbols. It made her self-conscious at 
once and disturbed that complete peace she had 
been feeling in his mental sympathy. It had been 
so infinitely peaceful, so restful — such a sense of 
completion to enjoy these treasures together — 
now one word from him had aroused untold con- 
flicts of emotions, biggest of all, humiliation. 

She could not get away from it. From room 
to room they wandered trying to escape the 
Madonna and her child, but she was everywhere 
— in bronze, wood, stone, ivory, terra cotta, on 
gorgeous majolica plates, on enamel plaques and 
finally the morning light in Raphael's picture 
seemed to brighten the very room they stood in, 
to proclaim aloud the eternal story of mother-love. 

As they could not pass it without comment, 
Sarah remarked upon its color and grouping and 
then went on to admire paintings by Van Dyck, 
Rubens, Rembrandt, Romney, and Gainsborough, 
which Allison could discuss to his own advantage. 

It brought them back to easy comradeship, 
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which they managed to maintain, as the art of suc- 
ceeding centuries was more concerned with 
frivolous love, viewed by Sarah with silent con- 
tempt and by Allison in open amusement 

*' Look, Sarah I ** he exclaimed as they entered 
a gray-paneled gallery where hung several 
Gobelin tapestries of the adventures of Don 
Quixote. 

Their vivid-rose backgrounds, garlanded with 
luxurious fruits and flowers, and topped by blue 
peacocks, were in extravagant harmony with 
smaller treasures in glass cases. 

'* See these costly snuff-boxes — this one with a 
miniature of a cjrcus-stage in candle-light; pit 
and boxes crowded with people all eagerly watch- 
ing that woman acrobat on the rope. The 
eighteenth century had some pretty vanities, 
Sarah." 

" Bibelots sont toujours jolts. Voyez les carnets 
de baU* Unaware that she had lapsed into 
French upon viewing the word " Souvenir " writ- 
ten in diamonds on the enameled cases containing 
dance programs of ivory, Sarah continued telling 
anecdotes in that language and was not surprised 
until she heard Allison, also in French, calling her 
attention to one of red enamel, studded star 
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fashion with chip diamonds and edged with pearls. 
In the center was an oval miniature of a white 
tombstone, book, and skull on a vivid blue back- 
ground. From the top of the tombstone came 
flames of fire. 

" This one must have stimulated frivolity ! " 
he exclaimed, *' with its warning of eternal 
flames.'* 

'* Perhaps the flames are only symbols for dead 
loves." 

'* If we had met at court in those days, Sarah, 
or in love gardens like Fragonard's paintings in 
there, we — ah, well — who was Madam 
Roland?" He interrupted himself hastily with 
a question about a life-size bust of a beautiful 
woman. 

*' She was a Frenchwoman who said, just 
before being guillotined by the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, * Oh, Liberty, what crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name ! ' Haven't you read her 
letters? She was brilliant as well as beautiful. 
Her husband was Roland de la Platiere." 

Allison beamed with admiration. *' Sarah, your 
memory is remarkable I You ought to be teach- 
ing college women, who could give you some 
intellectual return, instead of children who can 
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give nothing. Doesn't it bore you, the monotonous 
routine, day after day over the simplest words? ** 

'* It does tire me, yes,'* she admitted, ^' it does 
sap my strength, but I love the children and that 
brings some return." 

'* Of course," he agreed at once, understanding 
in a flash what she meant, understanding more 
than she had intended he should, in that keen, 
what seemed to her, psychic way of reading her. 

It seemed best to keep away from all subjects 
that held a sting, but it seemed an impossibility. 
Love was everywhere in all its degrees. Seeing 
a miniature by Dante Gabriel Rossetti of his wife 
and admiring the unusual frame, made of strips of 
green jade around strips of white opal ornamented 
with small diamonds and sapphires, Allison 
remarked that the colors in the opal had a weird 
celestial light. 

** Rossetti painted this miniature of his wife 
while she was recovering from an illness," Sarah 
answered. ** A year later, about two years after 
their marriage, she died from an overdose of 
laudanum. The last moment while the casket was 
being closed he impulsively buried his notebook 
of poems in her beautiful hair — see how red it 
is in the picture." 
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** But wc have his poems --^ " 

" Yes, seven years later they were exhumed.*' 

History and art on every side, repeating love 
in all its expressions, brought into Allison's mind 
a prayer that some day a great sculptor would hew 
rough rocks out of marble and the figure of a 
woman bravely climbing up to symbolize Sarah 
and all her sisters who walk a lifetime alone. He 
wanted to take her hand right there before all the 
other sightseers and lead her tenderly along the 
road that remained. 

*' What is it? " asked Sarah, feeling his pater- 
nal desire to be of service. 

Allison smiled a little but would not answer, 
and they passed in silence to the next case of 
priceless miniatures, where Sarah continued to 
recall anecdotes about sitters and painters. 

While trying to attract Allison's attention to 
Holbein's famous miniature of Henry the Eighth, 
she thought she recognized an old acquaintance 
in the crowd, but instead of assuring herself she 
withdrew her glance, too shy to question. The 
other woman, however, without a moment's hesi- 
tation, came straight to her. 

" Isn't this Sarah Piatt? Don't you remember 
me?" 
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'' Keturah Quinn/* Sarah replied, accepting the 
proffered hand. 

** Are you married? " 

"No. are you?" 

" No." 

** My friend, Mr. Allison," said Sarah, as he 
was beginning to withdraw. / 

" How do you do, Mr. Allison I " exclaimed the 
new-comer, giving him a cordial handshake, and 
while still gracious to him, chattered to his com- 
panion. " Well, Sarah Piatt, where have you 
been all this time? Why, it's surely twenty years 
since we last saw each other. Are you visiting 
New York? What are you doing? Strange I 
should run into you today — I'm rarely up in this 
neighborhood — all my interests keep me in the 
older parts of town. Do tell me all about your- 
self." 

The other sightseers grumbled that a stationary 
group of three hindered progress. 

*' If Sarah has to answer all those questions," 
put in Allison, liking the stranger, " I suggest that 
you allow me to offer you tea at the Plaza." 

'^ A ripping idea I " exclaimed Miss Quinn. 
" I'm all alone, have absorbed my limit from the 
exhibit today and accept your invitation with 
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enthusiasm. I should say, Sarah, that Mr. 
Allison was an enchanting person to go out with. 
What's your business? " 

*' Teas, coffees, and spices I " laughed Allison. 
" I am an American by birth, I live in London, 
I am here on business, I have known Sarah always, 
I like all the arts, and if you want any more infor- 
mation send your reporter tomorrow morning for 
an interview." 

" How did you know? " Miss Quinn's eyes 
were sparkling with good-humored appreciation 
of the chaff at herself. 

" What's your medium? " asked Allison. 

" The New York fVireless; I'm editor of the 
Woman's Section — come down some time." 

'^ I will," said Allison, highly amused and spec- 
ulating as to the brevity of time it would take her 
to catalogue every bit of information about 
himself and Sarah she cared to know. 

Indeed, by the time they reached the Hotel 
Plaza she had the course of Sarah's past clearly 
charted in her mind, and as much of Allison's as 
that wary man cared to reveal. 

" The dansant? " asked the headwaiter as they 
entered the marble tearoom to the sound of two 
orchestras, one nearby, another distant. 
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" Yes," answered Allison, without consulting 
his companions, taking it for granted they enjoyed 
hearing the music and watching the new dances 
as much as he did. 

At the doorway of the rose and crystal ball- 
room, however, Keturah took a sweeping glance 
of the dancers and gave Allison her opinion. '' If 
you will allow me to say so, I think we shall enjoy 
the other tearoom better. If one does not know 
these dances the music is only tantalizing. I have 
been too busy to learn. Wouldn't you rather sit 
where we can talk, Sarah? " 

Sarah was bowing to a slim, fair-haired girl 
gowned in impertinent black, who was dancing a 
graceful and alluring series of steps with a pale- 
faced youth wearing a gardenia and a trimly cut 
black mustache. 

" Corinne ! " exclaimed Allison, admiring her 
saucy way of raising her hands above her head to 
take her partner's and draw them down around 
her waist before they started on a gliding, knee- 
bending step around the room. 

When the dance was over she came up to speak 
to them and to introduce Tom Farley. She was 
very cordial to Keturah at once and chattered 
gaily about the endless joys of dancing, which she 
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did almost every afternoon. Mr. Farley made a 
few conventional remarks meanwhile to Sarah and 
Allison, and then having exhausted his fund, stood 
twitching his mustache with weak looking fingers, 
continually glancing at Corinne as if trying to 
induce her to leave. He stopped suddenly, how- 
ever, and Allison, seeing his expression change, 
followed his glance just in time to catch the 
significance of a ballroom drama. 

Bruce Heywood was entering the room with a 
very handsome debutante and Corinne looked 
straight at him without a sign of recognition, 
although her face went white. Heywood, seeming 
not at all discomforted, nonchalantly extended 
arms to his partner and waltzed off with her at the 
first beat of music, as if to show onlookers at tea 
tables lining the room that they could dance alone 
like professionals unembarrassed by critical eyes. 

"Why, that was Mr. Heywood, wasn't it?" 
Sarah asked, innocently making the situation 
worse. 

** I didn't notice," answered Corinne with a 
supercilious droop to her eyelids. " Shall we 
dance again, Tom? Our stunt step? We do one 
no one else knows. Mr. Farley Americanized a 
dance from the Philippines." And with a flippant 
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little nod she darted into a dance that soon had 
every eye in the room following in amazed delight. 
Allison sighed as he watched the little tragedy, 
recalling in his own youth many cruel quarrels and 
bitter misunderstandings. What could have hap- 
pened to part Corinne from the boy whose 
indifference could pale her cheek? 
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CHAPTER XH 

"TTTE'D better leave the young people to 
W themselves," Allison remarked, kindly 
considerate of the young girl's dilemma, knowing 
full well she would rather not have them as wit- 
nesses for the remainder of the afternoon of the 
affairs of her heart. 

" Yes, we want to talk." Keturah led the way 
back to the other room and after a devious course 
around tea tables crowded mostly with women, 
selected one in a corner somewhat secluded by 
palms and far enough away from the orchestra's 
balcony to enable them to enjoy the music without 
irritation. 

Sarah followed less confidently. It bothered 
her to run the gamut of stares of an idle, curious 
public; but Allison, coming last, heard admiring 
whispers about himself and liked them. They 
encouraged his manners to be courteous and 
charming even more than usual, so that so simple 
a process as giving their orders to the waiter made 
Keturah look at him in appreciation. 
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** Now tell us about yourself," he responded to 
her interested glance. 

** Can't cram all my experiences into one short 
hour," she exclaimed, casting swift, keen glances 
about the room to see who else was present, 
bowing to several women genially. ** There's 
Mrs. Crayton in the green hat, wife of a big 
lawyer here, and over there is Countess de Bras, 
just home for a visit, has a castle in France. 
Oh, how-do-you-do? That is the president of one 
of our biggest charities. Quite a place for tea — 
the Plaza — don't get here much — patronize 
Childs oftener — every day something new turns 
up — to meet you this afternoon, how splendid I " 

Although Keturah Quinn's body had lost the 
shapeliness of youth, strength of muscle, well- 
nourished skin, snappy, bright eyes, lovely, gener- 
ous lips made her appear younger than her years. 
Her strong, capable hands reaching for her 
address-book in her expensive and capacious 
pigskin bag were faultlessly manicured, and had 
a magnetic touch later when they came in contact 
with Allison's over the sugar tongs. 

" Sorry," she apologized merrily. ** I'm so 
used to fishing for myself, I forget to luxuriate in 
the presence of chivalry. You ought to take 
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chocolate, too, instead of tea, Sarah, it's so nour- 
ishing and not overstimulating — Til take more 
hot milk to thin it, please, Mr. Allison/* 

While he was tipping the milk pot, watching 
for her finger to indicate how much she wanted, 
Sarah had a chance to ask her about her career. 

'* That's Sarah's delicate way of asking me 
what I did when I left home after Joe died," 
replied Keturah with a frank look at Allison. She 
listened a second to a strain of music, then smiling 
in tender reminiscence, leaned her elbows on the 
tea table to rest her chin on her folded hands. 
'' Joe and I were engaged, Mr. Allison, but he 
died before we were married. This is my engage- 
ment ring." 

It was the only ring she wore and was easy for 
Allison to notice as her left hand folded over her 
right under her chin. He remarked upon its size 
and oddity. 

" Do you know what that is? " she asked. 

" A large solitaire set — " he leaned forward. 

" The gold is hand-carved to represent the 
petals of a rose. Joe called me his white rose. 
Now, do you see his white rose? " 

'' Yes," said Allison in compassionate appre- 
ciation of the sentiment. 
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'* Oh, yes," munnurcd Sarah, loving Kcturah 
through pity. 

But Keturah continued her story in even, happy 
voice. " That ring has never left my finger since 
he put it there twenty-one years ago. It would 
have to be filed off now. That ring has been my 
guide, solace, and inspiration in big and little 
things. It's part of me." 

'' That's a long record of faithfulness. Miss 
Quinn," said Allison, thinking of Sarah. '' It is 
too much to ask of any woman." 

*' Joe didn't ask it, if that is what you want to 
know." 

** Then you have never met any one since — " 

** Frankly, no." 

" Ah, Miss Quinn," Allison was serious, " it is 
a tragedy." 

" No, it isn't," Keturah smiled at him grate- 
fully. ** I couldn't marry now the Joe he was 
then. Why, I've outgrown Joe. This ring is the 
symbol of the epoch in my life when the girl I 
was then found her complement. This ring hasn't 
kept me, Keturah Quinn, the growing woman, 
true to Joe; it has kept me, the growing woman, 
mindful of love and its perfection. The spirit of 
my girlhood has passed on to Joe. He doesn't 
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dream of me, the older woman, nor do I long for 
him. This white rose is only the petrified fra- 
grance left by love, no longer its reality." 

Sarah wondered at Keturah's candor — how 
she could take strangers so easily into sacred 
shrines and by doing so gain their devotion instead 
of arousing their mockery. 

The gem on her finger, white though it was, 
sparkled in warm colors as if suffusing her with 
the warmth of love memories. 

" After that happened I had to plunge into 
work to forget; and as the first requisite was to 
break away from all familiar scenes, I went to a 
country town to teach school. Everybody taught 
school in those days, didn't they, Sarah, when 
families objected to careers for girls? " 

'* I have been wondering," said Sarah, " how 
you had the courage in those days to leave. They 
said your parents were much against it. The only 
reason my parents gave me permission to teach 
was because I could tutor at home. I didn't dare 
take a position in a school until they died, when I 
came to New York because Grace lived here." 

*' My dear Sarah," Keturah parted her hands 
in a protesting gesture, " the world has shrieked 
* don't ' since the beginning of time and I answer 
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back * do.* We lived very negative lives as girls. 
I couldn't have stood the repression and monotony 
after Joe's death; I had to break away to save 
myself from going under. Had I stayed, I'd have 
gone insane 1 " 

"How did you gain your parents' consent?" 
asked Allison, deeply interested. 

" I didn't gain their consent, I took it." 

" It must have been difficult to do," murmured 
Sarah sympathetically. 

** It was, but if you stop to please everybody 
else first you never please yourself, and since no 
matter what you do you never please everybody, 
you might as well choose yourself as censor." 
She held up the napkin from the English muffins 
so that Allison could serve them more easily. 
" Besides, Sarah, you will find public opinion 
swerving in favor of positive action. People will 
respect your convictions, Mr. Allison, even if 
they don't like your opinions, and some will follow 
to your camp wherever you pitch it. If you really 
want to do a thing, really want to do it and it's 
honestly right in your own conscience, go ahead 
and do it. After all, no bond on earth should be 
so strong that it robs us of our ego. The final 
proof of that is death. No matter how social our 
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life we face death alone and the future not as a 
wife or daughter or son, but as an individual, the 
sole guardian of self." 

Sarah caught her breath as if the tremendous 
power, strength and beauty of Keturah's person- 
ality were suffocating her; Allison inhaled it as if 
it were ozone in sea air. 

'' But how does it happen," he could not refrain 
from asking, '' that you have not married? " 

*' It is a pertinent question," she replied, smiling 
at him with a free, honest glance. " I meet it all 
the time because I never have met my complement 
again. You see my white rose told me my capacity 
for love, and although I have tried to match it — 
several times — I failed." 

** Perhaps you expect too much from us," 
replied Allison, thinking that her broad career 
must have been rich in opportunity of choice. 

" Oh, no," Keturah's lips parted in generous 
pardon, '' I have met men in business when they 
were opponents on guard, I have counselled them 
when they were planning campaigns against their 
competitors ; perhaps you will grant me the privi- 
lege of saying that I understand them, and taking 
them en masse, like them very, very much." She 
sprinkled salt on her buttery muffin with a little 
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humorous flourish. " My best friends arc men — 
I love the women of the future — but there are 
very few men living now who understand women 
like me, Mr. Allison, unless you are an exception, 
and if you are, I herald you with joy." She laughed 
at him in frank gaiety without the slightest sug- 
gestion of coquetry. " You see, I'm just a woman, 
and I'm so different from the accepted idea of 
what a woman is that men can't quite realize that 
I am just what I appear to be and not some intri- 
cate feminine mechanism that runs contrary to all 
calculation." 

Allison threw back his head with a low, vibrant 
laugh that attracted the admiration of a group 
of society women at a neighboring tea table. '' Go 
on, I like to hear you talk," he urged. 

*' Sarah hasn't had a chance." 

Sarah waived her opportunity generously. 
" Please go on, Keturah." 

"Where was I?" 

" Suppose you found the exception," remarked 
Allison lightly, " a man who was willing to respect 
your individuality, who was willing to concede that 
by submerging it under his own he was only 
destroying the best attributes of comradeship 
between you ; suppose he were willing to acknowl- 
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edge you as another human being like himself and 
then suppose that besides mutual, intellectual 
harmony and ideal love, which means service, 
there were also passion between you — what 
would you do ? " 

''Do?" Keturah's eyes glowed; her hands 
opened and closed expressively. '' Vd grab that 
love into these two hands and hold it there in 
prayer through all eternity I " 

Something moist smarted suddenly into Alli- 
son's eyes ; he looked down at his plate a moment 
and when Keturah broke the silence her words 
had caused, glanced casually at a couple entering, 
taking them as excuse for polishing his glasses and 
readjusting the black tape that secured them. 

" I am afraid we shall have to breed a better 
race of men to match you. Miss Quinn," he 
remarked, thinking that he himself might find it 
a strain to live up to her expectations, and yet 
feeling too that her companionship could be an 
inspirational encouragement of the best that was 
in him. 

'* rU leave all the slurring of your brothers to 
you, Mr. Allison," she replied graciously. ** For 
my part, I love my friends as a mother loves her 
wayward sons and I reverence a few others as a 
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daughter loves a father, but as for marrying any 
one of them — well — I haven't come across the 
right one and have strong suspicions that his sort 
is going to be bom only a hundred years from 
now." 

'* That's a long time to wait," said Allison. 

" Yes," Keturah glanced at her ring, " it was 
my misfortune to leap through centuries of change 
during my own short span of life." 

'' Are there no men who have been doing that 
too?" 

Keturah smiled at him consciously, and then 
instinctively at Sarah. '' Yes, but there are not 
enough yet to go around" 

Allison reconsidered his notion then that it 
would be a strain to live with Keturah. There was 
no malice in her criticism, just a generous under- 
standing that forgave rather than condemned, that 
knew the heights to which human nature could rise 
and yet, while expecting the best, always could 
pity shortcoming. She had seen the world and 
had found it capable of going higher than it tried 
to go. 

" We shrink our best impulses to fit the meas^ 
urements of useless traditions," she said with a 
glance at Sarah. '' Our worst enemy to progress 
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is cowardice, our fear of ridicule. With sensitive^ 
ness and vanity stronger than our moral courage, 
we fear to follow the guidance of our own stars 
and slink back instead into the crowd carrying the 
banners of dead men«" 

" Have you no respect for tradition, 
Keturah?" asked Sarah, mindful of the glories 
they had witnessed in the Museum that afternoon. 

" When my gloves wear into holes I throw 
them away because my self-respect demands that 
I show the world perfection. When my stockings 
have holes I dam them and still continue to wear 
them because the world cannot see the patches. 
Why should we wear perfect gloves and be content 
with patched traditions as our morals ? You know 
even the boot of convention can't always hide the 
pain caused by its pressure on the patch." 

** To carry your metaphor a little further," said 
Sarah, ''after all, the darning is thrift; you 
wouldn't advocate willful extravagance?" 

The orchestra was playing " The Tales of Hoff- 
mann." Keturah tilted her head to listen and 
swayed it a trifle to the lilt of the music " Not 
extravagance, Sarah, only fewer dams and fewer 
jewels." 

" Evolution will take its course," put in Allison, 
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''in spite of our prejudices against change; for 
my part, I have seen too much devastation in blind 
adherence to tradition; I, too, have leapt the cen- 
turies in my span of life.*' 

His eyes sought Keturah's — of a sudden the 
room faded out of his consciousness — Sarah was 
forgotten — every cry in his body and soul sent 
a silent message to Keturah. " I am the man," 
his eyes said, ''don't you recognize me? I am 
the man I You have come your long way, I have 
come mine ; this is the crossroads where we meet. 
Our ways may have to part again, life is harsh, 
but having looked into your eyes I shall never be 
the same being I was before. I have found you, 
I have found you at last Oh, my other body, my 
other soul, come to me ! " 

Keturah drew back ; the intensity of his glance 
had blocked out all her own vision and conscious- 
ness of where they were. She saw herself walk- 
ing alone on an endless dusty road where dust 
blew upon her but never stayed, always slipping 
off her fresh gown. At the crossroads behold- 
ing a human form her heart leapt in ecstasy to 
find company. The stranger's eyes drew her to 
him — she was going to him — she was glad she 
was being drawn to him — the road never would 
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be lonely again — and then just as she came close 
to him she noticed that his clothes were dusty 
tatters and stepped back and shook her head and 
pointing to the dusty road that stretched into eter- 
nity walked on alone, the dust continually blowing 
upon her and never staying. 

It had taken but a flash of time, this psychic 
exchange over the tea table, just while Sarah was 
pouring out more tea for herself. 

''Are you married?" asked Keturah, scarcely 
conscious she had asked the question. 

Allison bowed his head and the answer in her 
eyes, infinitely compassionate, infinitely tender, yet 
irretrievably accusing tore into his soul as noth- 
ing in life had ever done before. It broke 
down the rusty hinges of long-locked doors in 
secret chambers of his brain, it searched every 
crevice and cranny, shrieking a roll call of 
names, long forgotten names, pointing accusing 
fingers at this one and this one and that, 
ripping up records of shameful deeds long ban- 
ished from memory, until Allison, begging for 
mercy, mentally threw himself on his knees before 
Keturah to kiss the hem of her gown. 

The mutual glance took a moment only in ac- 
tual passing of time; Sarah didn't even notice it 
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in admiration of her tea, like liquid amber, in her 
silver spoon. No one could have seen this men- 
tal conflict between two people who did not even 
shift their positions. When it was over Allison 
felt himself bathed in perspiration and weak as 
a child. With the urging instinct of a hunted 
animal for flight, as soon as he could, he asked 
the waiter for his check and escorted the women 
out. Feigning his usual poise and distinction of 
manner, he led Keturah to a taxicab. 

*' Get in and tell him where you want to go.'' 
** I don't need a taxi. Til take the street car." 
But he had pulled out his pocket book and 
would have it no other way. 

'* Thank you and good-by," she said offering 
him her hand, her manner gende and her eyes 
clear. 

He held her hand but could not speak. She 
had deemed him unworthy; this one wonderful 
woman, who had everything to give, was the only 
woman who had ever deemed him unworthy. He 
had no white rose to match hers but had stripped 
his, petal by petal, throughout his careless life. 
Indeed, he knew he was unworthy I 
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CHAPTER XIII 

^^T'LL take the street car home," said Sarah, 
JL " don't trouble with the taxi, John." 

Allison tightened his hold on her arm as if 
afraid she would run away. '' Vm not going to 
let you leave me. We'll walk down the Avenue, 
dine at the Ritz and drop in at a theater after- 
wards." 

He needed her ; he needed the company of this 
patient woman who loved him, this woman who 
worshiped him without accusation, looking up to 
him as a king who can do no wrong. He needed 
this woman's gentle, timid, trusting adoration to 
rebuild his fallen self-esteem, to reassure him in 
his pride, to raise him again in his own eyes, to 
heal the wounds of his conscience to make him 
forget his transgressions. 

The years she had waited for him registered in 
lines on her sensitive lips were proof of her devo- 
tion — quivering, sensitive lips warm with feel- 
ing. If he only could stoop to touch them and 
feel with his own the devotion of years she had 
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kept only for him. He needed her faith in him- 
self. He needed it sorely. 

'* Oh, I can't stay out all the afternoon with you 
and all the evening too/' answered Sarah, to 
whom such continued dissipation seemed plethora 
of pleasure, crowding the mind with so many 
happy memories it scarcely could appreciate each 
duly. 

" Certainly you can.** 

" It is too much." 

"Are you tired?" 

She was never tired with him. 

"No — but — " 

" Have you an engagement this evening? " 

" No — but — " 

" Come on, then." 

She was glad she was wearing the new black 
silk that Agnes had fashioned becomingly, and felt 
a little young and giddy allowing him to direct her 
on a tour of adventure as if they were married. 

" What an interesting woman Keturah Quinn 
is," she observed as they started on their leisurely 
stroll with the after-tea crowd on the Avenue. 

" Yes," said Allison. 

" She fairly invigorates one with her strength 
and health I It is extraordinary I She used to be 
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slight. I cannot understand how she had the cour- 
age to force herself into the world/' 

" She needed expression, Sarah." 

" So did I, but I did not take it" 

" It would have been better for you if you had." 

" The family would not permit it." 

'^ Their dead hands are still about your throat." 

" John I " 

" It is true, Sarah." 

'' You must not say that. I loved them, I loved 
them. I love them still — always." 

Allison shrugged his shoulders. " That is not 
the point. Have you lived as your own soul 
dictated or have you lived as other people de- 
manded? Keturah Quinn is her own soul per- 
sonified — the most inspiring woman I ever have 
known. The most human woman I ever have 
known." 

" Yes, she radiates happiness." 

'' She radiates freedom." 

'^The combination of her freedom and her 
high ideals are unusual I " 

" No," Allison was sternly positive, " freedom 
itself is a high ideal." 

'* How impersonally and yet how tenderly she 
mentioned Joe," said Sarah. 
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Allison readjusted his glasses as a gust of wind 
harassed them at a street crossing. '* She might 
have married and remained a mediocrity. Her 
work has done more for her than just marriage 
could do, developed her racial qualities. Mar- 
riage can't do much more for a woman like that. 
After all, what is lifetime bondage to an inferior 
man as compared to celibacy dedicated to world- 
wide interests of humanity. One stagnates, one 
grows; give me growth alwajrs; it is progress." 

" Yes," answered Sarah, " I'd rather be 
Keturah than Agnes." 

•' And who is Agnes ? " 

" An ego submerged in marriage." 

With frequent interruptions, stopping before 
shop windows to discuss a painting or etching or 
gowns, Sarah related her friendship with Agnes, 
how begun, how continued, how cemented by love 
of Lucy and her work in the classroom. 

Then there followed, over the dinner table at 
the hotel, anecdotes about the schoolroom and 
her idolized pupils, Allison asking leading ques- 
tions to make Sarah talk, preferring in his own 
silence to build a wall of stone around his 
thoughts of Keturah. Inside that wall was a 
shrine with eternal candles burning but he wanted 
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to seal all cracks that the light might never annoy 
him again. 

Still fearful of introspection, he bought, at an 
exorbitant price, scalpers' tickets for a musical 
comedy then in its height of success, that Sarah 
and he might sit in the fifth row and thoroughly 
enjoy the chorus of pretty girls the management 
had advertised vividly. 

Sarah would have preferred a serious, psycho- 
logical play if Allison had offered her a choice, 
but as he neglected to do so, or rather waived the 
omission with a general remark about the popu- 
larity of this particular show and that one ought 
to see it, she followed contentedly to please him. 
She never had had any regard for entertainment 
of that type, scorned its negligible plot, disdained 
its foolish fun, condemned its undassical music, 
censured its lack of ideals and disapproved of its 
costumes, and could not help wondering why Alli- 
son with his real appreciation for art could coun- 
tenance it. 

The truth of the matter was that Allison felt 
at home in that crowded auditorium when he 
laughed with men and women of his world at 
sophisticated frivolities, admired with them catchy 
songs and acrobatic dances of flirtatious principals 
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or choruses of pretty girls, consciously alluring. 
The very plot, mockery of holy sentiment, ridi- 
cule of high standard, dulled his sensibilities to 
acceptance of what Sarah considered odious. 

The more he could laugh, the more he could 
place himself in harmony with the scene, the more 
easily was Keturah forgotten and the joys of the 
spirit be swamped in the jojrs of the flesh. 

Before them, behind them, on all sides of them 
were well-fed men and women, most of them fat 
with double chins and puffy eyelids and in all the 
wealth of evening dress. The boxes were filled 
with young people, laughing at the jokes, learn- 
ing the songs by heart and some flirtatious tricks 
as well. Throughout the house there was an air 
of gaiety that was feverish rather than fresh, 
while during the intermissions most of the men 
filed out for smokes to quiet their restlessness. 

'* What a difference between this audience and 
the one we saw at the feminist mass meeting,*' 
Sarah remarked using her program as a fan. 

Allison raised his to wave it for her. '* Quite 
another stratum.*' 

" They listened attentively for three long hours 
of (Uscussion down there, while here — " she 
looked around. 
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*^ Here we have only pleasure seekers. The 
real brains are down there. You don't like this 
sort of thing, Sarah ? '* 

" No, not much." 

'* Oh, well, what's the use of taking ourselves 
seriously I Let us eat, drink and — " 

She interrupted him. *' Do you really like it, 
John?" 

'' It's a relaxation I That ribbon chorus almost 
got me over the footlights to dance along and that 
love song brought sighs, Sarah." 

There was another love song and dance later 
on between a bewitchingly dainty principal and a 
correctly handsome man, encored and encored 
until grease paint was scarce protection against 
the heat of exercise. Still they sang again in arti- 
ficial moonlight under painted trees, reeking with 
sentimentality. 

At this point Allison unconsciously placed his 
hand on Sarah's arm but released it consciously 
when she gave him a quick glance of inquiry and 
drew away. He was then conscious of the fact 
that he wished to hold her hand and vexed be- 
cause she drew it away. 

After theater, in no mood to hurry her home, 
he suggested supper at a well-known restaurant 
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near by, which he had heard much about but 
never seen. 

" Oh ! I couldn't go with you, John, I 
couldn't.'' Sarah was shocked. 

"Why can't you?" 

" It's late." 

" Not late for New York." 

" We've been together all day." 

" What of it? You've liked it, haven't you? " 

" Yes — but — " 

" I'll be going back to England soon — " 

Sarah felt the reproach. " If people saw 
us — " 

" Nonsense," AUison tossed off her remark as 
below consideration, " if an old man and woman 
can't — great Scott, Sarah, don't be silly; come 
on. 

Sarah was glad she had come when they were 
seated at a tiny table, quite unobserved by the 
good-natured people crowded at others, and 
rather wondered why she had hesitated as there 
was an atmosphere of good-fellowship in the place 
not at all offensive to her, in fact, pleasing. Lack 
of artificiality seemed to make happiness genuine. 

Floor space at the center of the room, when 
not reserved for dancers paid by the manage- 
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ment to entertain, was used by the guests them- 
selves when unable to resist the invitation of a 
zealous orchestra. Now and then there was some 
excitement over guests dancing for silver prize 
cups as the dancing was exquisite and the choice 
between two final couples a quandary for judges. 
Later, rolls of colored paper were passed, the 
promiscuous throwing of which caused simple 
merriment to the dancers whirling around in a 
maze of paper rain. Sarah never had seen any- 
thing like it before and enjoyed it as a child 
opening its eyes to a new world. If there were 
tragedies lurking under the surface of that merri- 
ment, which Allison now and then thought he de- 
tected, they were hidden to Sarah who judged 
only by appearances, knowing no other way. 

'* I like it," she said naively and he smiled back 
at her in joyful amusement, refreshed by her in- 
genuousness. 

" To think that I should be the one to be show- 
ing you New York, dear Sarah." 

" Why does it interest you to do so ? " she 
asked. 

'* Because I am interested in you." 

"And why is that?" 

" Because you told me of your interest in me." 
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" I never should have told you; you dragged 
it out of me/' 

" Didn't it do you good to tell me ? " 

She nodded half ashamed, like an embarrassed 
child. 

" Will you dance? " he asked. 

** Oh, no," she shrank back like an oflFended 
child. 

'* I wish you knew the new steps." He watched 
the dancers longingly. *' There's a graceful 
couple." 

** I wonder if Keturah would try," murmured 
Sarah, wishing she were like her. 

Allison frowned at the mention of her name. 

" Will you go down to her oflGice with me, John? 
It would be educating to watch a paper in the 
making." 

" Go alone," he answered motioning to the 
waiter, " I haven't much more time to spare from 
business during the day." 

" But some evening — " 

** Waiter, bring me another highball. What 
will you have, Sarah? " 

" I've had plenty." 

"Something light?" 

" No, thank you." 
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" Lobster all right, sir? " 

" Yes." 

** Nothing more, sir? " 

" You're not eating, Sarah; don't you like it? " 

" Yes — but it's just a little rich." She was 
just a trifle agitated to be with him. 

As the waiter had banished further mention of 
Keturah it was possible for AUison to pick up a 
previous thread. *' Let us have many evenings 
like this, Sarah, while I am here. I enjoy going 
about with you this way, better than joining Grace 
and George in their social rounds. I have 
enough of that in London; this kind of compan- 
ionship with you is a new experience for me." 

" Is it myself, John, or my psychology? " 

It was easy to talk over that tiny table, crowded 
against the drawn portieres of the window. Al- 
ways she had that instinctive feeling that his 
superior worldly wisdom was dissecting her 
thoughts. 

" Not just your psychology, Sarah. If it were 
just that, why should I have remembered you and 
asked to see you again? " 

" Why did you? I have been wondering." 

'* I don't know, Sarah. I have been wonder- 
ing too why I have forgotten the others and 
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remembered you. Perhaps it was because they 
were more or less alike and you were different. 
You see you were my confident ; you used to help 
me in my chemistry and urge me to make it my 
profession because I had an exploring mind and 
a natural inclination for problems. I knew that 
by going into business I was quite ignoring my 
talent but I wanted to marry then and the posi- 
tion offered quick return. Ever since when weary 
of tea I have thought of those chemistry experi- 
ments with you. If you only had let my thoughts 
be on you more than on chemistry, Sarah, things 
might be different today." 

''All life would be different, John, if we al- 
ways had wisdom." 

'* Sarah, if you and I had married and I had 
continued along lines of — " 

'' It is not a subject for us to discuss, John." 
It was gentle reproof but it carried. *' Because I 
am letting you take me out does not mean that I 
am unmindful of your loyalty elsewhere. Don't 
let faithless thoughts spoil this friendship. We 
are both old, as you said before, but we must 
have only worthy recollections when you leave. 
We probably never shall meet again — life is 
short and we are old." 
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** Yes, life is short,'* he said huskily, eager for 
her trembling lip, *' and we squander the little we 
have." 

They lapsed into the silence of sympathy until 
music and chatter of voices about them gradually 
brought them back to lives other than their own. 

At one o'clock, closing time, when Allison was 
handing in his check for their coats he heard a 
woman who was wearing the latest fad, a mar- 
celled wig of blue hair, mention the name of an- 
other restaurant, still open, that she expressed a 
wish to visit. 

As others also mentioned the same name Alli- 
son asked some questions and turned to Sarah 
with enthusiasm. " Now that we are seeing New 
York, we'll go too. I've heard about it, but 
haven't been in, come on I " 

By this time Sarah was very tired. She was 
never very strong and the unusual day had been 
drawing on her reserve of vitality. She shook 
her head, weakly pleading exhaustion, and in sud- 
den contrition for his lack of consideration, he 
hurried her into a taxi that whisked them up dark- 
ened Broadway, whose gigantic buildings looked 
very strange and unnatural without the brilliant 
electric signs that earlier in the night blaze the 
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White Way with advertisements of everything 
from drinking water to sewing spools. 

'* I hope it has not tired you too much, Sarah/^ 
he said as they stood in the lobby of her hotel for 
a last few words. 

" I have enjoyed it very much, John. Thank 
you." 

" Will you go again? " 

" Yes." 

" Good-night" 

He did not like to leave her. Outside it was 
very cold and lonely. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

DURING the next few weeks they saw each 
other frequently; after which for two 
months Allison had to visit western cities on 
business, but his absence instead of cooling their 
friendship only served to strengthen it through 
their letters, intimate, lengthy, and inspiring. 
Sarah, now reading books on modern thought to 
please him, filled page after page of her letters with 
criticisms pro and con. His answers were some- 
times acceptance of her points of view, sometimes 
bold contradiction, always complimentary, how- 
ever, of her painstaking writing and her ability to 
express herself more unconsciously that way than 
in spoken words. When she sat at her desk alone, 
she was able to put more of herself into a letter to 
him than she could give in his presence ; her letters, 
therefore, contained elements of emotion sup* 
pressed when he was near, a trait that Allison no- 
ticed with surprise. 

A change was taking place in Sarah. Every 
morning there was a letter for her pigeon hole in 
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the hotel ofEcc. Every morning there was a letter 
to get up for, a letter to ask for, a letter to read, 
to carry about all day, to slip under the pillow 
at night. Every morning the hotel clerk, eying 
the envelope of an out-of-town hotel, handed it 
across the counter to Sarah with a respectful smile 
that elevated her from the level of an old maid 
to woman. The doorman, too, had noticed the 
frequency of Allison's calls, had often gained a 
tip for getting a taxi and now with great alacrity 
took pride in pushing the revolving doors for 
Sarah when she came and went. These atten- 
tions, trifles to those accustomed to them, took on 
big proportions to Sarah, were indeed freighted 
with influence. Shyness of a lifetime cannot be 
conquered in an hour, but sudden actions of re- 
spect can bring peace to a sensitive soul and shed 
over it a ray of sunshine. 

Sarah was happy. She made school hours de- 
lightful for her class, went often to Mrs. Jan- 
nicky's for fittings on summer dresses, even sum- 
moned enough courage to call on Keturah Quinn 
at the New York Wireless office. 

** You ought not to be teaching little children," 
Keturah repeated again and again. ** We need 
your brain for bigger work." 
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" Teaching children is — *' began Sarah. 

" A very big work but it does not suit your 
type, Sarah. I know a very wealthy man, one of 
our multimillionaires who is looking for a brain 
like yours to compile a book of information about 
his paintings. He has a private collection of vari- 
ous treasures that never have been shown to the 
public. You would know the name in a minute 
if I mentioned it but at present I am bound to 
secrecy. If the terms are suitable would you care 
to undertake it? It would mean at least a year 
of change from school work, Sarah, and might 
lead you to real recognition I *' 

'* I'm too old to start anything new, Keturah I *' 

Keturah spread out her hands with a jolly little 
laugh. *' My dear girl, old I I never shall be old, 
why should you? Something to preserve life is 
going to be invented soon for I know that I never 
shall die. If I do die in this world you'll find me 
in another." She put her finger to her forehead, 
adding with enthusing conviction, ** There's 
something in here that lives forever." 

" What courage you have, Keturah, to forge 
ahead." 

*' Courage grows with use ; the more you use, 
the more you have." 
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" It is too late now for mc to try.** 

" It is never too late to try." 

" But if one fails — " 

"Yes, if one fails — what of it? Even fail- 
ure can't rob you of the strength you gained by 
trying." 

" Do you think it would be wise for me to give 
up my school position, Keturah? *' 

" That you must decide for yourself, Sarah. 
Surely if it came to the point they would allow 
you a year of absence; you have served them long 
enough to warrant their leniency." 

" But if they refused — there is the future to 
think of — I am afraid — I am not very strong 
— I tire easily — I sleep badly — I often am 
afraid — " 

" It is for you to say, Sarah. Personally, I 
never fear the future nor borrow trouble, but you 
are the doctor here. I have no interest in the 
matter aside from friendship and a sincere desire 
to see you placed where you belong. You know 
our round-peg-in-a-square-hole system continually 
vexes me. Here I sit in my newspaper office, the 
sieve of the world's news, my finger on every wire 
in the country. Like a girl at the telephone ex- 
change, I enjoy giving people their right connec- 
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tions. I know our multimillionaire, Mr. Blank, 
I see you — I have an impulse to connect. Shall 
I or shall I not?" 

'* I can^t make up my mind offhand,*' answered 
Sarah nervously, flurried by Keturah*s quick ac- 
tions. *' I shall have to consider it at leisure." 

" Very well — you may have a month's lee- 
way. He skipped to Europe yesterday for a cure. 
ni interview him as soon as he gets back as to 
price and call you up." 

" It's very good of you, Keturah — " 

'* Not good at all ; like a farmer it worries me 
to see fertile soil go to waste. You've got to buck 
up, come out of your shell and make the world 
count for more because you're living in it. No 
one on this globe has the right to be a miser 
whether it's in money, talent or two able-working 
hands. Out with what you have and help push 
this dear, old, mire-sunk-wheel-of-a-world up the 
hill I Run along now, I've got to let in a political 
boss," she consulted her wrist watch, '* and you 
might object to his language. Come again — 
like to see you — Bennie, show Mr. O'Grady in." 

Sarah, finding herself out of the office as 
quickly as she had been whirled into it, was some- 
what dazed by Keturah's dynamic, executive skill. 
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It was so masculine it startled her and yet Keturah 
was by no means masculine in appearance; her 
ring episode was certainly intensely feminine and 
her charm as a woman actually electric 

Contrasting herself with Keturah, Sarah ad- 
mitted her own inadequate strength, resistance, 
courage, health and, contrary to Keturah*s faith, 
was convinced of her own fatigue and debility of 
nerve and muscle no longer able to cope with rav- 
ages of age. It was exhilarating to be with 
Keturah but too difficult to emulate her. Sarah 
felt herself too old even to try; yet, after a month 
of thought about the catalogue proposition, ask- 
ing Allison's advice, Grace's advice, Jim Rogan*8 
advice — if they all should advise her to make 
the change she might have the bravery to attempt 
it. She was forgetting the children somewhat 
with Allison around and it would be very heart- 
rending to go back to the same old routine when 
he left her for the last time. A change of occu- 
pation — work that interested and rested her — 
new associations — it might help to cheer the 
remainder of her days after Allison should go. 
She shuddered at the thought of his going; her 
heart grew icy cold; it was too much to ask of her 
to give him up again. 
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She realized then that she had not mentioned 
him to Keturah and that Keturah had not asked. 
Did Keturah suspect, was that why she was offer- 
ing new interests? If she were, how generous of 
Keturah not to probe in curiosity, just to keep a 
royal silence. 

It was growing into a dangerous secret indeed 
— Sarah's friendship with Allison. Compati- 
bility might be a pretense for companionship, but 
Sarah could not blind herself to the development 
of her love for him. A few months ago it had 
been more or less of a patient sorrow, a dull, sub- 
missive sorrow, but now, thoughts and dreams 
flashed through consciousness of positive revolt 
against irrevocable barriers, present happiness 
rent as if by lightning with the torturing anticipa- 
tion of his departure. Years of patient sacrifice 
in the past would be as nothing compared to the 
agony of the future. She always had suffered; 
think of suffering more I It was too much to ask. 

The fight in her eyes deepened their blue; the 
excitement of rebellious emotion temporarily 
enhanced their brilliancy, heightened her color, 
vivified her face but in reality stimulated her 
abnormally. She was ardently happy and barbar- 
ously unhappy, accusing herself savagely of dis- 
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loyalty, yet rebelliously eager to see him. Every 
repression in the past was at war with every 
impulse now. There was no more passivity; it 
was battle I 

Battle by day, horrible dreams at night — 
many times the same dream repeated; often, one 
of Allison. Afraid of consulting her doctor for 
other remedy lest his necessary questions discover 
the truth, she resorted to sleeping powders when 
desperately in need of rest, though she took them 
sparingly when Allison returned, afraid their 
effect might last through the following day and 
dull her mind when out with him, as he openly 
admired her brilliancy and her renewing youth. 
Although her manners were still those of re- 
pressed demonstration, Allison felt the tension 
and caught from it fresh fuel for himself. 

There was much to talk over: his business trip, 
their letters, his experiences on the road, the books 
they had been reading, the current news, every- 
thing, in fact, except their deepest thoughts, re- 
gard for each other, which was now too deep for 
words. 

" Dine with me at Sherry's," he telephoned her. 
in his usual abrupt method of planning excursions. 

*' Always eating,'* she laughed back. 
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" Can't help it," he retorted, " that's all New 
York does. I'll be up for you." 

And she hurried for her new, black silk, the 
tulle of which Agnes had had to change twice 
since making because of constant wear. 

** You must be going out a great deal, Sarah," 
she had remarked when Sarah had come for the 
second repairing, but gained little satisfaction for 
her curiosity beyond an offhand answer that Grace 
was entertaining quite often for Mr. Allison who 
had been an old family friend and was soon to 
return to England. 

*' Is he married? " Agnes had asked, almost bit- 
ing her tongue off trying not to ask. 

" Yes, he is — " lightly from Sarah. 

•* Too bad " — sincerely. 

" Why? " — nonchalantly. 

'* It might have been a good match for you." 

" What do you mean? " 

" Oh I nothing — pass me the pins, will you? " 
Agnes had answered, deciding that the color on 
Sarah's face was answer enough. If they had 
been young girls she would have made herself a 
teasing, prying nuisance, but the barrier of years 
and Sarah's age made her halt in trepidation on 
the threshold of sacred precincts. 
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Allison came for Sarah in a taxi and whisked 
her off gladly for an evening's entertainment. 

" Only once when you first came have you 
talked to me in my own living-room,*' she ob- 
served a trifle reproachfully, '* I should like to 
offer you my hospitable teacup and a biscuit now 
and then.'* 

'* I prefer to take you out among people. It 
does you more good and I enjoy doing you good. 
Besides, I'd rather not," and then he purposely 
interrupted himself to admire the Park now blos- 
soming in all the beauty of May. '* Grace wrote 
from Hathaway and George telephoned from his 
office inviting me to spend a month with them in 
the country. I should like to accept, Sarah, if you 
will arrange to be there too." 

" Is that wise, John?" 

'* You have a standing invitation, haven't 
you?" 

" Yes." 

"Will you come?" 

" Oh, I am afraid — " 

" When it is my last month here? After that 
I shall have to sail. Only a month, Sarah — is it 
too long for you ? " 

Pain clutched her throat while a feeling of 
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faintness swept over her. " I'll go, I'll go," she 
reiterated, " I'll go." 

" That's right, I'll let Grace know we'll be up 
on Tuesday." 

"I — I can't pack in such a hurry." 

" Have the hotel maid help you." 

"Oh, no — I — I like to do it myself; then 
I know where everything has been put." 

** The Wednesday morning train then. Can 
you make it? " 

" I'll try." 

" Oh, Sarah, a month in the country with you I 
Let us forget our winters and pretend a boy and 
girl romance. Tomorrow is the first of June." 

He wanted to catch her in his arms but the 
porter at Sherry's was opening the taxi door. 

Their train ride to Hathaway only an hour out 
from town was a propitiously happy beginning to 
their visit. The very fact that they saved them- 
selves the effort of talking against train noise, 
reading magazines instead, filled Sarah with that 
peaceful sense of ownership and of familiar in- 
difference that seem to label a couple as married. 
Indeed, it pleased her to imagine that other pas- 
sengers mistook them for man and wife. 
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The train raced up the east bank of the Hudson 
River, sparkling in morning sunshine, through 
tunnels and around high cliffs, passing village 
after village, new houses and old, legendary land- 
marks of Revolutionary days, until it shrieked its 
approach to a fashionable station and deigned to 
stop where Mrs. Webster, red parasol spread, 
was waiting in her open touring car for her com- 
ing guests. 

Next to her sat Jim Rogan whom she had in- 
vited as protection for Sarah, whose arrival with 
Allison she had considered injudicious if, as she 
had feared for some time, they were too interested 
in each other. 

" There they are," she cried to the chauffeur, 
waiting to help the newcomers with bags and 
trunk checks. " Over here, John. Glad to see 
you; let me introduce Mr. Rogan — Mr. Allison. 
How well you are looking, Sarah, get right in. 
You and Jim don't need to be introduced." 

'* Grace, you are Lady Bountiful to ask me 
out." Allison's voice was vibrant with pleasure. 
He had a word of admiration too for the invigor- 
ating country air, the smooth roads they motored 
over, the cultivated estates they passed and 
finally sheer delight in Hathaway itself as a turn 
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in the road showed its open gates, its smooth 
lawns, its flower-bordered paths, its low rambling 
artistic house. 

Mr. Webster met them at the carriage entrance 
of an oblong room that ran the width of the house 
and fronted on the lawn. Its low, vaulted ceiling 
was papered, but the pattern of lavender wisteria 
dropping through wooden trellises had been so 
skillfully painted it gave newcomers the impres- 
sion that a bower of real vines hung over the 
grandfather clock, the highbacked hall chair, the 
long hall table. 

'* How well you are looking, Sarah," exclaimed 
Mr. Webster as a welcome to his sister-in-law. 
" Sorry I couldn't meet you at the station — had 
to get the office on long distance — expect the 
ring any moment. Make yourself thoroughly at 
home, John." 

" That I will; show me where to hang my hat 
and I shall be acclimatized at once. Your house 
is enchanting." 

" Your room is next to Jim's in the west wing 
— Louise will show you upstairs." 

" Upstairs? where are the stairs? " 

They all laughed as they pointed back of Alli- 
son to show him a broad cut in the wall where 
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alluring stairs crept up to a turn and disappeared 
as if ashamed of themselves. 

** That's a great way of concealing them,'* he 
laughed in answer, '* if the house is built of such 
surprises I never shall want to leave. Lead on. 
Oh stairs, I follow." 

The house was made of surprises — bedrooms 
with alcoves or fascinating little balconies, halls 
ending in sun-flooded bow windows where wicker 
cages housed canaries or a green and red parrot, 
where bowls of clear water over clean pebbles 
held gold and silver fish, their noses to the glass 
peeking through at the ferns that cast a shadow 
for them against sunlight. 

Later, Allison discovered downstairs to the left 
a strange little room for music with one wall only 
suggested by pillars that topped three broad stairs 
leading down into a mammoth living-room with 
deep fireplace, alcoves, and high windows of 
leaded panes. On the opposite side of the room 
were rows of window doors opening out upon a 
huge veranda which ran the entire length of the 
house, changing its character at its different angles 
from screened room to open veranda, to more 
open veranda and further on to screened breakfast 
room, back of which lay the kitchen and pantry 
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wing and the big white dining-room that could 
offer easy hospitality to twenty-four guests. 

** Enchanting/^ repeated Allison following 
Grace about ; ** it has a distinct atmosphere of 
romance. Too bad old Bill isn't here to be in- 
spired to another * Romeo and Juliet* Has it not 
enthralled Corinne? Where is Corinnc? " 

She turned up in time for luncheon followed, 
to Allison's surprise, by Bruce Heywood carrying 
tennis rackets and balls which explained dishev- 
eled hair and wrinkled collar. Although he lived 
in the neighboring house across an acre or two 
of lawn he accepted a seat at the Webster table 
as if it belonged to him. Allison wondered how 
reconciliation between the young people had come 
about. 

** How well you are looking, Aunt Sarah," ex- 
claimed Corinne tossing Bruce their score card. 
" Keep that. If I don't make a better average 
this week against you I'm going to stick to golf. 
Do you play golf, Mr. Allison?" 

" Yes, I do; have you a sporty course? " 

" We might go over to the club this afternoon," 
suggested Mr. Webster. 

** Tomorrow, George," his wife interposed, " I 
want to motor John through the country this after- 
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noon. We have to be back by five as I expect 
guests to tea and tonight we are invited to the 
Payton's marshmallow roast; they were stringing 
the Japanese lanterns as we passed this morning.** 

** Must we go tonight?*' asked Sarah, still 
shrinking from making new acquaintances. 

" If you prefer — " began her sister, but Alli- 
son interrupted. 

** Of course we must, Sarah ; it will do us good.'* 

** Must I go?" asked Rogan, also shrinking 
from new adventures. 

" If Jim and Sarah prefer — *' exclaimed 
,Grace wishing that they would, but Allison was 
firm in his contention that they should see the 
party through together, his own capacity for en- 
joyment augmented by the beauty of the place and 
by anticipation of idle warm days there, after a 
winter of hard work in weather depressingly cold. 

His spontaneity lightened Grace*s duties as 
hostess to such an extent she almost regretted she 
had not invited a larger houseparty instead of 
refraining to do so for fear that the personalities 
of Allison, Sarah, and Rogan might strike too 
loud a discord with her other friends. Their com- 
munity feeling had surprised her by starting well 
— she hoped it would continue. 
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Hathaway had been planned in love and built 
in sunshine. Its climbing flowers, too, bloomed 
in joyful appreciation of the tenderness with which 
they had been planted. The contented parrot 
even laughed at birds at liberty because the caged 
canaries outbid them in song, so bright and cheer- 
ful was the spirit over all, so protecting the green 
roof and shutters, so beautiful the horn of plenty. 
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CHAPTER XV 

RISKING the displeasure of his sisters and 
their girl guest by leaving them to pass an 
evening at Heywood Villa according to their own 
resources, Bruce dodged after supper and swung 
across the dark lawns to Hathaway. 

The scent of sleeping flowers, the hush of night 
before the rising of the moon filled him with 
mysterious longing to see Corinne. Not that he 
had any intention, whatsoever, of allowing the 
treacherous night to drag a proposal of marriage 
from him. Not at all. It had been quite defi- 
nitely demonstrated several months ago that he 
had no matrimonial proclivities. In fact, their 
quarrel had been due to his domineering insistence 
upon monopolizing her attention without labeling 
himself her fiance. When he had upbraided her 
acceptance of the invitations extended by other 
men she had retorted proudly that it was a girl's 
privilege. Imprudent and unreasonable words 
followed and then an absolute break of friend- 
ship, each harboring the exaggerated words of 
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the other and carrying away unhappy thoughts of 
personal affront. 

While Corinne was dexterously observant and 
heedful of pitfalls in the way of her matrimonial 
opportunities, Bruce saw no reason or would see 
no reason against a happy exclusive companion- 
ship. The bald word " marriage " or any sug- 
gestion of it had not been mentioned between 
them — their conversation was too subtle for 
that, but Corinne never forgot it for a moment 
and Bruce would not remember it. Saddling 
himself in youth with the responsibilities of a 
family and a girl who had been reared in luxury 
was too big a proposition for a man with his in- 
come, and as for marrying in prospect of father- 
in-law's financial aid — the thought was abhor- 
rent to his self-respect. No, he never would 
marry until he was rich enough to support a girl 
from his own set. Meanwhile he would try to ex- 
tricate himself skillfully from entanglements and 
retain his freedom even at the cost of heartache 
— after all, a heart, once broken, can break again 
with much less pain and even more and more 
painlessly after frequent practice. 

The period of their antagonism was terminated 
by Corinne's unruly golf ball and her little caddy's 
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fruitless efforts to locate it in a swampy hazard. 
The delay of search had allowed Bruce's game to 
overtake Coriiine^s and the sudden meeting on a 
lonely course in fresh, country air had been too 
primitive to permit of artificial manners or the 
harboring of an already lamented quarrel. 

** Lost your ball? " Bruce had asked as if they 
never had stopped bowing to each other. 

** I'm afraid of snakes," Corinne had answered, 
taking a new ball out of her bag. 

'' ril find it." Bruce had plunged into the 
swamp after the caddy with all the heroism of 
knighthood and had come out rather muddy, but 
victorious. 

After that, what else could she have done but 
play her game alongside of his, especially since 
he had only two weeks for vacation and men were 
scarce all summer ? 

So it had happened that under guise of golf 
and tennis opponents they had slipped back into 
a comradeship again that gave Bruce the privilege 
of crossing the lawns to Hathaway House for in- 
formal entrance by way of the living-room win- 
dow doors. They were all open this evening, but 
as their screens were locked and no one in the 
softly-lighted room to welcome him, he juggled 
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amiably with the least resisting bolt until it slipped 
back with a snap. 

"Who's there?" 

It was Corinne's voice as she appeared at the 
top of the three broad stairs that led from the 
music-room down into the huge living-room. 

" Why, I'm here I " said Bruce coolly, in spite 
of his longing to jump forward, grab her by the 
hand and run ofi with her, miles and miles across 
soft lawns away from everybody. 

"You, you are the burglar! I suspected as 
much." She did not come down the stairs but 
stood tantalizingly suggesting flight. 

He hung back, puzzled, resorting to persiflage 
by waving a gallant hand to the door. 

" My exclusive entrance." 

" Your lazy entrance I " 

" Economical." 

" Of steps because this is the shortest cut from 
your house." 

" Because I am an impatient admirer craving 
instant audience with you." 

Her tongue found its way to the lining of one 
dimple while she watched him cautiously. 

He waited with exasperating complaisance for 
her to speak. 
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'* Had you come in politely by way of the hall 
and the front door you might have found me 
sooner in the dining-room/' 

*' Then I should not have had you to myself/* 

" I didn't know it was you." 

** Then why did you come? " 

" Oh," she took one defiant step forward, " I 
came to investigate because Aunt Sarah was 
alarmed by the noise. I am obedient." 

** So Aunt Sarah sent you." 

" Trust an old maid's ears." 

" To hear a lover? " 

** Because she has none of her own." 

** Has my lady so many she can boast of 
them?" 

He was at the foot of the stairs now, able to 
stretch his hand up to help her down, but she 
playfully slapped it away. 

** She has enough to save her from missing her 
dessert because of you." 

" Don't go." 

" Come along." 

** I want you alone." 

She leaned over, her hair just missing his face ; 
it was sweetly fragrant hair shining in a thick 
braid like a crown around her head, and the whis- 
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per from her ambrosial lips was like the kiss of 
a delicate breeze. 

** It's ice-cream." 

** You'll stay? " came the challenge of the man 
as he felt himself tower up to her, but she drew 
back, ever so slightly with a becommgly rueful 
face. 

*' Ice-cream melts." 

" I wish you would." He backed down watch- 
ing her enjoying his homage. His retreat, routing 
all thought of hers, encouraged her to advance, 
daintily swinging one little foot out over the top 
step before she placed it down firmly. 

" Why did you come? " 

" To take you out for a walk. There's going 
to be a ripping moon." He waited hungrily for 
her heart tones nicely modulated. 

" I'd love to." 

" Yes " — gladly. 

" But I can't." 

The game was inspiriting. More dangerous 
than any other, more intricate, more entangling, 
more intractable, more provoking, more enticing, 
the more maddeningly illogical, the more logically 
successful. A game without set rules in spite of 
its checker board of tradition. A game of chance 
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with a whole lifetiiiie to watch the rolling ball. A 
cruel or a comical game, according to its outcome. 
Those who play only to sharpen their wits for 
future encounters, take it lightly, contemptuous of 
pain, those who mask a deadly seriousness find 
the game confusing and some are so hopelessly in 
earnest they cannot play at all and often lose for 
lack of trying. Did Corinne care? Did Bruce 
care? Or was each only playing with the other 
enjo]ring the hazard without personal heartache 
though wishing a bad case of it to the enemy? 
Or were they serious and the game a decoy? 

" Why can't you come ? " repeated Bruce per- 
emptorily. 

*' Just 'cause/' 

'' So," he squared his shoulders, " you dislike 
me, very well — you shall never behold me 
again." 

She followed him one step. 

" Don't hurry. I like you — very mudi." 

*' How much — exactly? " 

" Oh, pecks, I think." 

*' Say * bushels ' " — coming bade 

** Not quite so much — " 

" Say it " — 

"Oh, no I" 
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" If you don't — " 

Corliine flew back as he advanced; on the top 
step her foot catching the lace of her chiffon petti- 
coat ripped it boldly. 

" Now see what you made me do I " 

" It's a just punishment. Come down here." 

Laughing at him in mock surprise, Corinne 
raised the lace across her ankle where the black 
satin ribbons of her slippers crossed. 

" * Come down here,' you say, just like that. 
Well, young man, I'll come just when I please 
and that is now," gingerly stepping down. 

Bruce's boyish delight in what he considered 
his victory met an unexpected rebuff. 

** Don't think I came down because you asked 
me to." 

"Oh, didn't you?" 

" No," she disdained to glance at him as she 
passed by on her way to a side table where she 
opened a little jewel studded brass box, " I 
wanted a pin 1 " 

" Adventuress," he teased. 

" Well, sit down and tell me about your golf. 
How is it? " she retorted prosaically. 

'^ You ought to know, we played together this 
morning." 
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" That's true we did." Her mouth was full of 
pins. 

" Don't talk with pins in your mouth I " he cried 
in terror. 

" Oh, it's all right," she lisped. 

" Take them out I " 

" Don't startle me, or I'll swallow them." 

He hovered about her helplessly for a minute 
or so before she deigned to relieve his suspense 
piercing the last pin into her skirt. 

*^ Great Caesar, but you had me sweating." 

*' How's your tennis? " she answered casually. 

** The new guest at our house is a bully player. 
She showed me that this afternoon." 

" Bring her over to try a match with me." 

" Her game is better than yours — " 

" Oh, it is I " 

"Yes, it is I" 

The girl hit back like a flash. " I suppose she 
had another engagement this evening and couldn't 
accept your invitation to walk." 

" Corinne, Corinne," laughed Bruce shaking 
aside the boyish lock that would not stay civilized, 
" I have deserted her for you." 

"Have you?" 

" Don't I deserve even a crumb for that? " 
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Her lips twisted upward in that dimpling smile 
that sent laughter even to her eyes. " There, you 
may take my hand/' 

" You're a wonder," he murmured softly, a film 
clouding his eyes. 

She waited until he had held it a moment in his 
young, strong grip before she remarked noncha- 
lantly, *' Glad you like it. Hold it as long as it 
gives you pleasure, only it doesn't give me any." 

He dropped it like a scorching coal. '' I'm 
going." 

She waited until he reached the Victrola. 

** We have house guests," she apologized. 

"Newly arrived?" 

" I have to entertain Mr. Rogan." 

" Will you entertain me as a bachelor? " 

" Not if I know it," cried Corinne jumping up 
joyously, " let's shake on that and go for a 
walk I" 

" But you just said — " 

" Don't be silly." 

Aglow with excitement, Bruce became for a 
moment too confused to sustain the game. " I 
never know how to take you, Corinne," he fal- 
tered. 

'* I should hope not," she retorted with a skip 
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to the door and would have escaped like a romp- 
ing child if Mrs. Webster^s voice had not corA- 
pelled attention. 

*' Good evening Bruce, didn^t Corinne ask you 
in for dessert?" 

*' Thanks — we had a talk instead. Good 
evening, Miss Piatt." 

" Good evening, Mr. Heywood," answered 
Sarah as their fingers met frigidly. 

" We're going out for a walk, mother." 

** Corinne," Sarah gave a surreptitious glance 
at Bruce. '* I am sorry to have to mention it but 
your — your dress is torn." 

" It's not my dress," answered Corinne, naively 
unconscious of Sarah's naivete, ** it's my petti- 
coat." 

" Let me fetch my workbox and mend it for 
you," replied Sarah, hastily hoping the young 
man had not heard Corinne. 

" It's all right." Corinne called out after her 
and then to her mother and Bruce, " Oh, why 
does she bother and worry me sol Isn't that 
just like an old maid? " 

" You'll trip on that," her mother cautioned — 

" Bruce will catch me I " 

" Rather." 
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** Look, this is better still/' and tearing off the 
entire lace ruffle she left it like a circus hoop upon 
the floor. 

"My child I" 

" All done in a twinkling," laughed Corinne. 
*' Give Aunt Sarah the ruffle to sew while I am 
gone," and with that she seized Bruce's sleeve 
and ran off exulting in her wickedness. 

Mrs. Webster followed them to the veranda 
and stood there a moment to enjoy the night and 
Corinne*s rippling laughter and Bruce's lower 
tones until they died away down the garden path. 

'* Dear thoughtless children," she sighed. 
" How wonderful youth is I " 

Indoors Sarah was picking up the discarded 
lace. "What is this?" 

Mrs. Webster took another deep whiff of the 
odorous night air before she went back into the 
house. 

" The child is so impetuous," she said closing 
the screen door cautiously to keep out mosquitoes. 
" She tore it off rather than wait." 

Sarah had scruples about meddling in other 
people's affairs but considered such wilful extrava- 
gance a sin and said so. Mrs. Webster turned up 
the light of a rose-shaded lamp standing on a 
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wicker table and drew up a comfortable chair. 
'* I like to see Corinne express herself.** 

" Aren't you overdeveloping her disregard 
for convention? " 

*' Corinne is clever, Sarah, and I have safe- 
guarded her with knowledge. I haven't my inno- 
cence to thank for my happy marriage, only luck 
that threw across my path a husband I could con- 
tinue to respect. Corinne has been experimenting 
enough to recognize ' Mr. Right ' when he comes 
along. I hope it will be soon." 

"You do?" 

Mrs. Webster drew a scarf over her fully- 
developed shoulders, her round satiny arms glow- 
ing pink under the light, and cast a glance at 
Sarah sitting primly on a stiS-backed bench near a 
fireless grate, her scrawny, dry hands grasping a 
monotonous amber needle and endless yards of 
wool. 

" Why, yes, I do," she answered, then motioned 
Allison to an easy chair as the men entered the 
room. 

" Is George still talking flower grafting and 
horse pedigrees? " 

Allison accepted the chair only after he had 
looked to see where Sarah was. Webster offered 
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cigars, but Allison refused on principle and Rogan 
because of his health. 

" No, thanks, I've had enough today,'' said 
Allison. 

** But if you won't join me," exclaimed Webster, 
** I shall have to resist too." 

*' Go ahead, old man," in the cordial tone that 
thrilled Sarah, ** I'll enjoy the fumes." 

Mrs. Webster nodded approval. " I wish you 
would teach George to abstain, John; he smokes 
too much." 

'* Fiddlesticks I " Her husband gave the newly 
lit cheroot a tender glance. 

** Time for a moral, John," observed Mrs. 
Webster, with a friendly smile at Allison, even 
reaching forward to poke his arm affectionately 
with a palm-leaf fan. " Give him some wisdom." 

Allison acknowledged her sisterly familiarity by 
catching her hand and the fan and wielding it for 
her with affable freedom. 

It seemed to Sarah that Grace was bold, as if 
Grace were tempting him; George seemed stupid 
not to express surprise or suspicion. It never 
occurred to her that Grace and Allison . were 
unconscious of having touched each other. 
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CHAPTER XVI . 

"Tiif Y WISDOM," laughed AUison, " is only 
iVJ. a conviction that Nature teaches us the 
philosophy of moderation. Sin of any kind is 
only an excess of some natural instinct intended 
for good Rogan*s ill health, for example,** with 
a flap of the fan in that gentleman's direction, '* is 
only an excess of man's primitive instinct for self- 
preservation." 

'* Don't," cried Rogan in panic, huddling deeper 
into his creton covered chair ; *' you give me a 
draught" 

'* Have you a chill? " Sarah rose to give him 
the white crocheted shawl she usuaUy had within 
reach. 

'* Don't coddle him," went on Allison relent- 
lessly, '* he's going to bed soon and will sleep 
better for a little h^rricane." 

" Now I won't have you teasing Jim for bedtime 
limits," interposed Mrs. Webster with a forgi^ng 
smile at Rogan. " I find them very convenient 
when my house guests want to keep late hours." 
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** There, you see," answered the old bachelor 
with a queer little spice of humor suffusing his face 
with wrinkles. " I am the old reliable who rescues 
guests and hosts from sitting up and waiting, each 
for the other to give the signal for retiring. How 
they manufacture conversation as the clock moves 
on, how they silently wish each other at the antip- 
odes, and O, how they stifle yawns in their 
handkerchiefs I You have found me of service 
sometimes* haven't you, Grace? " 

** Yes indeed, Jim." 

" A host has the privilege of suggesting," began 
Allison, but Webster cut him off. 

'* He doesn't suggest when he is accustomed to 
ten o'clock and his guests to one A. M." 

** Oh I " Mrs. Webster took a chocolate from 
a dish of candy on the table and motioned to 
Sarah. " Jim manages to shoo us off at eleven. 
Don't you want a chocolate, Sarah? " 

" No, thank you." 

Allison rose with alacrity to make the holding 
of the bowl an occasion to sit beside her on the 
bench. 

'* Here's a stuffed date," he said, placing one 
against her lips with the same unconscious ease 
with which he had played with Grace's fan. " It 
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won't hurt you,*' something prompted him to add 

A second later his remark struck him as 
peculiar, foolish and without cause as she was 
eating the date obediently. 

'* What was that you called yourself, Rogan? " 
he asked, joining the conversation again. 

" Jim has a morbid imagination,'' answered 
Webster with gentle censure. ** He considers 
himself of no use in the world when every day we 
show him how much we need him." 

'* Just a minute ago," chuckled Allison, '* I 
heard them giving you alarm-clock praise." 

The chaff did not dispell Rogan's melancholy, 
only excited explicitness. '* Our kind, good friends 
try to hide the truth, but they cannot conceal it 
from me. Everywhere I go, whether I am alone 
or in company, I am still a derelict, an aban- 
doned being adrift. I have no home, no family, 
no relatives, no ambition, no talent, no hobby, I 
might almost add, no friends." 

** Our home is yours, Jim," protested Webster 
vigorously. 

" Don't speak like that, Jim," from Sarah, and 
Allison thought he felt her shrink as if in pain. 
Grace also hastened to add her sympathy, but 
Rogan went on. 
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" Your home is not a thing that / have planned, 
that / have watched grow, that / have paid for, 
that / open to my friends." 

" You are like one of our family." 

*' No, Grace, there is no flesh and blood rela- 
tionship between us." 

'* But surely we treat you as one of us," 
protested Webster again. 

" No, you do not quarrel with me, jrou do not 
beg from me, you do not impose upon me as you 
sometimes do on each other, as you would do to 
me if we were related. Grace does not stint me 
on towels and I know the washing is a problem 
when the village laundress fails to appear. Grace 
does not scold me for shutting a rain-soaked 
window upon her pink silk curtains. When I 
apologize most abjectly she heaps coals of fire 
on my head by serving me first at table. No, no, 
George, I am not one of your family." 

" But a successful man like you, Jim, with 
money — " 

" Money I " exclaimed Rogan, with a bitterness 
in his voice that sounded unusually emotional, 
" what is money when you don't want to buy 
anything, when you have no one to buy for ? " 

" How about charity? " interposed Allison with 
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a frown of perplexity, '* one scarcely could say that 
a worthy cause was hard to find.** 

" Oh, he helps dozens of people," cried Grace. 
" He's very charitable I " 

*' Fm not charitable,*' Rogan argued testily, 
insisting upon explaining himself. '* I'm selfish. 
I don't send little tots out to the country on vaca- 
tions because I'm charitable, I do it because I want 
the selfish satisfaction of seeing hope grow into 
their little sad faces ; because I want to hear their 
thanks and watch their mothers smile." 

** Well, isn't that a lot to be proud of? " argued 
Webster good-naturedly. 

" It is not enough," replied Rogan. " I can 
give them money but I can't make them like me. 
Oh, they're grateful to the spectacled old gentle- 
man, but the children don't slip their hands into 
mine. They hang back as if afraid. I can give 
them food, shelter, clothes, education, pleasure, 
but I cannot go into their homes and be one of 
them. There, as here, I am only an interloper." 

The statement was difficult to combat. There 
was no one in the room except Sarah perhaps who 
did not feel the truth of it, who did not think 
silently that the way to buy love was to give it, to 
express it> to think of others instead of self. 
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Webster was the first to pooh-pooh his 
pessimism. 

*' Come, come, Jim, such ideas won't do at all. 
It's your fault, you know, that you're a bachelor." 

'* All the comic operas," continued Rogan in a 
melancholy voice, '* all the farces and funny papers 
gibe at marriage, but I'm not with them." 



" 'All who joy would win 
Must share it; 
Happiness was bom a twin,' 
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Sarah quoted softly. It was so audacious a 
remark for Sarah that everyone looked up in 
surprise, while Allison gave utterance to their 
unanimous curiosity. 

"Where did you read that?" 

Sarah had quoted on impulse, and was now a 
little frightened by her own daring. Every now 
and then in the past few weeks when Allison was 
near she had startled herself by her courage. His 
manner toward her, a subtle undertone of 
guidance, sustained her. It was as if he were 
continually telling her to come ahead and not to be 
afraid, that no man as wonderful as he would pay 
attention to a woman unless she were worth it. 
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His graceful deference seemed continual praise, 
the way he pronounced her name seemed a voiced 
caress. True, there had been the same quality 
in his voice when he had repeated *' Mrs. Smith '* 
in acknowledgment of a formal introduction to a 
caller that afternoon, and the same tone always 
lingered in his *' Grace,'* but he did not change 
the tone when he said *' Sarah," and that seemed 
to hold some significance to a woman who was 
accustomed to have men's voices change to cool 
indifference when they had to address her. 

" Byron wrote it," she replied, " I found it 
yesterday." 

*' That's the answer for you, Rogan," Allison 
exclaimed, '* get a wife toute de suite J* 

''I?" Rogan was so startled by the sug- 
gestion that he fussed in his pocket for a sugar pill 
an avaricious doctor had prescribed as good for 
nerves. '* Who would have a cripple, an invalid, 
like me?" 

** Cripple, you I " scoffed Allison. ** You're as 
strong as a horse." 

" Oh, dear, O dear," stuttered Rogan, " you 
are quite misinformed, quite misinformed." 

'^ I wager you never asked any woman to marry 
you " — came the retort. 
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'* Oh yes I did, Oh yes I did, I got my courage 
up just once.** 

*' And he*s let the refusal embitter his entire 
life,'* exclaimed Webster, adding a boastful lie. 
" Why, I proposed to a dozen girls before Grace 
would have me.** 

'* Maybe so, maybe so.*' Rogan felt himself 
getting so excited he knew he was endangering all 
potential capacity for sleep that night, but his 
conscience would not permit an untruthful state- 
ment. " I can*t let you imply, George, that I 
have harbored any ill will against the young lady. 
She was young, inexperienced, and thought it was 
only my mustache which she did not like. I 
promised to sacrifice it if she would consent to 
have me. It was not her fault that I was called 
away on business and that during my absence a 
handsome young fellow won her. She dldn*t care 
for me, she only thought she did until she found 
some one better. I returned from my trip, 
mustache shaven, and dashed to her home. Her 
mother met me to tell me she had gone I '* 

" And your mustache was gone,** Grace cried in 
mingled compassion and amusement, while the 
others signified their astonishment by exclama- 
tions of reproach for the hard-hearted girl. 
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Rogan enjoyed their sympathy so much that 
he continued his despondency in order to acquire 
more of it. '* I do not blame her for not being 
able to care for me; no woman could. Why, I 
am a derelict — Sarah is one too; life means 
nothing but desolation to us — failure — " 

Allison got up abruptly — the subject had gone 
far enough — it was high time to check the flow of 
Rogan*s devastating ideas. As he towered over 
the bachelor he spoke with authority. The stern- 
ness in his voice made Sarah sit up straighter and 
resume her crocheting with ardor. 

'* Driftwood has saved many a man's life — so 
have you. The children who have thanked you 
have not had the money uppermost in their minds 
but the man who had been so generous as to give 
it. If you want their hands to slip into yours, grab 
theirs, man; go half-way, and if they don't come, 
then go on an extra fourth. Play their games; 
don't ask them to play yours. They'll remember 
you just as soon as you forget yourself I Come 
on, Grace, let us have some bridge." 

** Bridge now? " Rogan groped for his watch, 
" at ten o'clock? Not I; my doctor wants me to 
sleep." 

** Is that your hint? " from Allison. 
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" Just as you like, John." Webster did not 
relish bridge. 

" Oh yes, John,'* his wife hastened to remark, 
** if you wish to retire don't let us keep you." 

Crawling out of his creton-covered lounge chair, 
Rogan pointed a stubby finger at his hostess. 
** Can't you just see Grace stifling a yawn? " 

'* Jim I " from that worthy woman in scandal- 
ized rebuke. 

Sarah went to the tea wagon where a maid 
earlier in the evening had placed a bottle of sherry 
and a fresh egg which bore the date of the day 
and began to break the yolk into a sherry glass. 
Rogan joined her, and accepting her mixture 
turned to Allison. 

" Doctor's orders — every night — will you 
have some? " 

Allison was too irritated to respond with more 
than a motion of refusal that ignored him in favor 
of his hosts. '* Is this or is this not a signal for 
• lights out ' ? " 

** Don't hesitate if you wish " — began Grace. 

*' By all means if you wish," added George, 
and then both stopped, wanting to be very polite. 

" Don't you see it is a signal," exclaimed Rogan 
before attempting to gulp the yolk down whole. 
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*' Better turn in yourself, Allison, and save your 
health." 

Somehow Allison's eyes must have questioned 
Sarah, for she felt herself impelled to answer, 
*' I am not tired. I shall stay here and read a 
while." 

" As I am of the one-A.-M. species, may I stay 
and read too? " 

*' Oh I please John, don't think I was trying to 
hurry off — not at all — not at all — come, 
George, let's have a little game I " They laughed 
at Mrs. Webster's heroic proposal. 

Allison was eager to get rid of them. '* Don't 
mind me or I'll agree with Rogan that you treat 
us too much like guests. Run along, I promise 
to put out the lights." 

"You're sure you don't mind?" sighed Mrs. 
Webster, much relieved. 

'* If you want a constitutional before break- 
fast," observed Rogan to Allison, " meet me on 
the front path twenty minutes after the first gong. 
I pace there, up and down, sipping several glasses 
of water." 

" If you want a ride before breakfast," added 
Webster, " leave an order on the hall slate and 
the horses will be waiting for us at seven." 
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" All right, all right ! " Allison almost hurried 
them out, but Mrs. Webster came back for a last 
request. 

'* Oh I Sarah, Corinne has not come in yet, don't 
lock her out.*' 

" I shall wait up for her." 

** If you will, dear, please." 

Rogan came back for a last admonition. 
'* Don't talk too long, Sarah, it's very bad for the 
nerves." 

There followed a last chorus of *' good-nights " 
before Sarah and Allison were left in the big 
living-room alone with the open doors giving view 
of a wondrous moon. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

IT WAS a spick and span new moon like 
polished pewter and, undisturbed by clouds, 
it paled the very stars themselves by lighting up 
the earth. Across lawn and garden walk, through 
orchard and thicket, it shed its magic light, 
whitening to silver Corinne*s golden hair as she 
sat on the wooden fence that kept the orchard 
sacred from high-bred horses allowed to graze in 
the neighboring field. It intensified the paleness 
of Bruce^s white flannels; it lent its mystery to the 
scene beyond, a ghostliness to the gardener's white 
cottage and to a sleepy white cow further down 
field, an ashiness to the country road, and bathed 
all in romance. 

'* Do you ? '* Corinne was asking to his question 
If she believed in pla tonic love. 

While they had been walking alongside the 
rose hedges and through the orchard they had 
settled several weighty problems of the universe 
without much disagreement, indeed quite satis- 
factorily. 
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** Our own friendship seems to me a jolly good 
example of it," he exclaimed enthusiastically. 

The orchard fence with its offer of recuperation 
after a mile or two of effort had an informal 
quality conducive to confession. 

*' Of course it is," she felt compelled to assent, 
although she could not follow the sequence of his 
talk. 

A sudden declaration of platonism after a ram- 
bling journey in auspicious romance could not be 
called exactly logical. Far be it from her, 
however, to show surprise. She even added an 
extra word in order to appear in safe accord. 

'* Platonic love is easily possible between a man 
and a girl when each is in love with someone 
else." 

It was young Heywood's turn to be astonished 
by a statement that seemed somewhat incoherent. 
He was ignorant about the extent of her regard 
for him, but he had not harbored a suspicion of a 
dangerous rival. Far be it from him, however, to 
show much concern — this time. 

** I'm very glad you mentioned it, Corinne," he 
said. '* It gives me an opening to ask your sisterly 
advice. Do you think it would be right for me to 
ask her to live on my salary? " 
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'* How much is your salary? *' asked Corinne, 
very, very coolly. 

This was his chance to tell her his income and 
frighten her off from too deep intentions upon 
him. *' It's not much, that's the trouble, only 
sixteen hundred dollars a year guaranteed. Of 
course I do make more, a per cent of my sales, 
but the extent of them is always uncertain." 

** It isn't much, is it? " mused Corinne. " But 
wouldn't your father help you? " 

*' I couldn't ask the old man to chip in. He has 
all he can do to keep mother and the girls going." 

"Jsn't your father quite wealthy, Bruce? No 
one accuses him of reducing doctor bills." 

*' If I had followed his profession he might 
have handed me a simple case or two, but the only 
profit my mechanical bent of mind will draw from 
him is through a sale of electrical appliances. By 
the way, you couldn't persuade Mr. Rogan that 
an electric bath cabinet is excellent for his health, 
could you? He seemed quite interested when I 
mentioned it yesterday morning." 

*' What commission do I get if I sell him one 
for you ? " 

"You?" Bruce hesitated. "Oh, there will 
be interest for you of some kind," he said. 
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"Rather vague, isn't it?" 

" Wait and see." 

" No indeed. I never undertake a venture 
without knowing exactly what I am getting into." 

** What a mercenary little girl you are." 

Corinne raised the sprig of heliotrope he had 
picked for her an hour ago and inhaled its perfume 
tenderly. " No, not mercenary, merely thrifty. 
I have learnt how to live on my allowance, making 
one penny do for two; my dresses don't cost as 
much as people think they do because I know how 
to buy, and I can run the kitchen for mother on 
much less than she does. She orders tropical stuff 
in winter, but I serve turnips and carrots when 
the more expensive vegetables are out of season 
and I know how to make very Frenchy dishes from 
leftovers — all that sort of thing. I think we all 
ought to live within our incomes and save some 
besides, don't you?" She wondered if the shot 
had gone to its mark. 

Bruce was startled and tried to guide the game 
to less treacherous ground. '' Talk like that to 
my sisters, will you ? They're extravagant, dress- 
ing all the time to please us fellows and all the 
time scaring away every decent chap who hasn't 
mUlionaire prospects to offer." 
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" What a pity I " cooed Corinne, " as if all the 
money in the rainbow pot was worth more than 
love I " 

Bruce did not answer. His listlessness made 
Corinne feel she had been a little previous; to 
counteract the significance of her remark she 
swung her foot out from its resting place on the 
fence and hummed a popular air indifferently. 

** ril give you five per cent of my commission 
on the cabinet," continued Bruce, as if there had 
been no by-play. 

''All right; done I" Corinne exclaimed, then 
just as quickly, grandiloquently renounced her 
decision. '* Not done at all, I forgot. If you 
are contemplating offering your hand and fortune 
to an extravagant damsel like your sisters, you will 
need every copper you can make. I shall attempt 
the business transaction without any remuneration, 
magnanimously bestowing it upon her that there 
may be no delay in the way of your felicity." 

" You think, then, that I ought to marry her 
right away? " 

'* That is a question, my dear Bruce, I cannot 
answer. Perhaps she considers that you have not 
made as deep an impression as you seem to think 
you have I " 
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A bit piqued, he retaliated in kind. '' Of course, 
I don't say I'm really certain about my own inten- 
tions." 

" In that case Fd drop the matter entirely." 

** That's good advice." 

Silence again, save for rhythmical cricket songs 
that throbbed from the breezeless spaces of culti- 
vated fields and lawns. 

'* Although," she added, as if imparting great 
wisdom that had come to her in that pause of 
thought, " upon reflection one might caution you 
against indecision of character. Marriage would 
make a man of you, Bruce. You need a wife to 
train you." 

Her impudence was worth resenting, but her 
tone had a caressing quality. Bruce whipped a 
leaf from an apple tree bough that hung near and 
tore it to pieces reflectively. ** My wife might 
come in for a share of discipline herself." 

'' Certainly she would; it would be a polishing 
partnership." 

That was better; there was no longer any 
sdng. 

*' What in your opinion are the rough edges 
she would have to sandpaper off? " He leaned 
forward in the moonlight to watch her face as 
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she told him what he must learn to correct to her 
taste. 

'* You lack consideration," she began. 

** Discourtesy I " he disowned, " not — " 

" Don't interrupt me I " she retorted, " I said 
lack of consideration. Oh, you open doors for 
the women to pass out first, you give them your 
seat in street cars and observe a hundred other 
conventions, but that's your training, your imita- 
tion of other men, your desire to show that you 
know the proper thing to do. I don't mean that 
— I mean lack of sympathy." 

" Explain it." 

'* It's difficult to explain, it's so intangible; it's 
something — oh I I don't know what." She gave 
herself a perplexed little shake. 

'' But you can't accuse me like that and not 
explain." He was plainly worried by this name- 
less fault of his. "What is it?" 

She tried again. " You won't be angry? " 

** No, no, go on — " 

" It's just like saying that you are cruel." 

" Corinnc Webster I " He was on his feet, 
resentment rampant. 

" There you see I " she gasped, as she instinct- 
ively drew back. " Instead of waiting to 
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understand some one else you take an inunediate 
stand for yourself. That's just the very thing I 
mean. You're like that always. It is always what 
you want; you never stop to question what 
anybody else wants. You want the whole world 
to conform to your wishes, and if the world objects 
you snap your fingers and go your own way 
without a pang of regret. Other people are sorry 
usually if they have hurt anyone's feelings." 

" You mean the day we quarreled? " 

*' I don't discuss that day." 

** What do you mean, then? " he demanded. 

" Last week, for instance, you were blind, deaf, 
and dumb when I begged you not to run the 
roadster so fast. You took a brutal delight in 
frightening me. You thought you were showing 
me how clever you could be, when as a matter of 
fact you only showed me how cruel your vanity 
is. You were just a primitive savage. You 
laughed at me. You didn't think of your mother 
as I thought of mine, or of your father as I did 
of mine, nor did you care for my safety as much 
as I did for yours." 

'* It wasn't dangerous," he demurred shame- 
facedly. 

** Wasn't it, with sharp turns in the road where 
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other cars might have met us ? And weren't there 
stones to rip up tires? " 

** I know how to run the car." 

" 'Nough said," she replied uneasily. " Only a 
gentleman wouldn't have done it." 

" I don't want to be gentle," he argued. ** Man 
has to have muscle." But he inwardly vowed it 
should never happen again, although he could not 
bring himself to ask forgiveness. 

Strangely enough his stubbornness pleased her ; 
he was not clay that any woman's hands could 
shape. She studied him reservedly, hoping she 
had not gone too far, realizing the right she had 
given him to criticise her, fearing to hear, yet 
eager to remake herself to suit him. 

" An even exchange," she murmured " What 
have you to say to me? " 

'* Lack of consideration," he replied, *' wanting 
your own way." 

** You're plagiarizing," she warned, with a 
laugh not wholly gay. 

'* You stick pins into me to see if I wince and 
when I do you laugh," he said, *' and when I 
don't you shed tears because I am not courteous 
enough to please you. You take advantage of 
tears because they are your privilege, but you 
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never stop to think that they are not the stratagem 
I dare use to gain your sympathy. I have to turn 
turtle with my roadster before I may claim com- 
passion for my wounds." 

Was it raillery or masked reproach? He was 
leaning against the fence now, his arm across the 
top bar. 

'* I'll bind your wounds," she said, slipping her 
handkerchief around the arm and tying it gently. 

He came a little closer, but no further, her 
manner subtly preventing. " Shall I enter the 
lists wearing my lady's colors? " 

"Would that be loyal to the other, Sir 
Knight?" 

Her heliotrope was very sweet. He was close 
enough to smell it. 

" You know there isn't any other," he said in a 
tone so low the crickets could not hear. 

" Isn't there? " she murmured 

'* Kiss me," he whispered, and the night was 
very still as if it stopped to listen. 

He drew much closer, but the moon was very 
bright I 

The reverberation of a fast train thundering 
along the shores of the Hudson far below the hills 
echoed in the air. 
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*' That's the eleven-thirty, Bruce, time to go 
home." 

But he would not help her from her perch at 
once. '* I wish we were on that train, you and 
If going west Do you see it? Now it's gone." 

" There's always mystery, isn't there, in a train 
flashing through the country at night? One won- 
ders who it is taking and why. Let me down, 
Bruce." 

He had his arms about her. " Don't you 
care? " huskily, ** don't you care? " 

''Is this a proposal?" she asked lightly, and 
then added more gravely, ** please let me down," 
when he did not hasten with assurances. 

As she drew away he seized her roughly, crying, 
" Corinne, Corinne I " 

That was better — impulsiveness like that was 
much better. She liked it, but she said, *' You're 
crushing my gown I " 

" I love you — I love you." 

" No, no," she said, struggling to cover her face 
with her hands. ** I love you, but you must not." 

He was too confused to remember the rules of 
the game, and threw down the trump card that 
made him lose or win it, whichever way the future 
might prove it to be. 
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" Corinnc, Corinnc," he cried huskily, " how 
soon will you marry me, how soon, how soon? '* 

*' Oh, soon," she answered, slipping into his 
arms to hide her dimples in his coat 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

AFTER the others had retired Sarah returned 
L to the wicker table where she had left her 
wool when she had gone to mix the sherry and 
egg for Rogan. She gave a hasty glance in 
Allison's direction, but as he stood, preoccupied, 
at the window looking out across the lawn, she 
took the artistic chair her sister had vacated and 
put herself to work until he should feel like speak- 
ing first. It seemed a very long time before he 
turned with a sigh. 

'* These last two months have shown me what 
my life has been,'' he said, standing before her 
with a scrutinizing frown as if he were seeing 
himself reflected in her eyes. '* They have shown 
me what my great unrest has been and it took a 
man like Jim Rogan to give me the word for it. 
I too am a derelict — "he paused, then added with 
finality, " in soul." 

These moods of his, these tempered, reflective, 
pensive moods, suited his voice much better than 
the capricious wilfulness he had fostered in youth. 
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Sarah had treasured the memories of his young 
manhood, but love was deeper yet for the disci- 
plined man. 

'' How can such a word apply to you," she 
answered, love shining in her eyes, ** you with your 
philosophy of moderation, you the very exponent 
of consununate maturity 1 " 

'' Can't you see what kind of derelict I have 
become? " 

*' No, no." She could not entertain so incon- 
gruous a thought. 

*' A selfish, irresponsible man seeking only 
personal gratification. Oh 1 Sarah, if you had only 
taken me by the collar years ago and shaken me 
into realization of the brain I was squandering." 

" I ? what could I have done? " 

He stood before her almost accusingly, some old 
irritation creeping into his voice. '* You saw what 
was happening to me, how I was drifting. No, it 
is not your fault, you did not see. I should have 
known better myself. I made myself a derelict." 
He paced the floor. '* What use have I made of 
opportunities lavished upon me, where are my 
ambitions to achieve? Where are my neglected 
talents? Lost in passion. I have abused every- 
thing that has been given to me and now I too am 
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a derelict — yes, that is the word for it, a derelict 
in soul." 

*' Life does not give any of us everything we 
want," said Sarah, forgetting herself entirely in 
efforts to mitigate his remorse, *' you not only have 
had the freedom of planning your way yourself, 
but you have had financial success, you have a 
home, a wife, and children. Most men ask little 
more than that." 

'* Real happiness comes from giving out the best 
that is in one," he expostulated as he took the chair 
nearest to her. *' The highest exaltation comes 
from living up to one's ideals. I have done 
neither. I have built up wealth for the body — 
gratification for the body — nothing for the 
soul." 

" What does the soul crave now, John? What 
are the ideals, the ambitions now?" 

'* I have none, that's just it. I've bent the twig 
and so the tree must grow, but oh, Sarah, seeing 
you again has awakened memories of aspirations 
long since smothered. If I had stuck to my chem- 
istry I could have done things. It is you I shared 
those ambitions with; you did not laugh or scorn 
them, you understood. Why did you let me go? 
It is you I have needed all these years." 
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Sarah lowered her head over her work to hide 
the paleness of her face. He misunderstood the 
tireless movement of her fingers as evidence of 
indifference and sharply challenged her attention 
to them. 

'' What is that you are making? " 

She held the soft pink wool up to view, saying 
tenderly as if she already held the future owners 
in her arms, '* A baby's stocking. I make them 
for Grace to give to her charities — blue for girls 
— pink for boys — " She paused as if her throat 
had tightened. 

Allison seized the needle. *' Listen to me 1 " 

She dropped it, startled, alarmed, her cry of 
** John 1 " one of surprise rather than reproof. 

" Forgive me," he murmured, but he did not let 
go her hand, and as she made no further complaint 
their two hands rested together in the soft wool 
on her knee. 

Sarah did not ask him to withdraw his hand 
She had withdrawn hers once and lost him for 
twenty-five years. The remaining span of life was 
short but it should hold a memory after he had 
gone. Besides, she was old, she was driftwood, 
it would not harm to hold the hand of a friend who 
craved a moment's respite from a tumultuous sea. 
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*' It is you I have needed all these years,** he 
repeated, tenderly unmindful of her appearance, 
seeing only the spirit woman and what she might 
have meant to him. 

** It is not a subject for us to discuss, John,** 
she said with equal tenderness, mindful of the 
man and his appearance and what he might have 
meant to her. 

" It is a subject to discuss I " he flared with 
the authority of one who is accustomed to be 
obeyed, " if only to show you my repentance 1 
What have you had of your life? What indeed. 
There is still time — I will bring you youth and 
achievement 1 " 

" It is too late." 

** It is not too late." His voice calmed again 
to leisurely tones. '* I have returned in time, I 
never should have left you, that I have learned 
to my cost; but some of us are blind and cannot 
see the road we should have taken until we have 
reached some height that gives us a panorama of 
our past. Now I am going back to that road for 
you because it was meant that we should have 
gone together." 

She withdrew her hand and stifled by a surge 
of conflicting emotions made her way to the open 
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door for air. He extinguished the light that he 
might follow and stand there with her in the shaft 
of moonlight, listening to the rhythmical cricket 
songs that throbbed from the breezeless spaces of 
cultivated fields and lawns. 

Sarah did not hear the crickets. She was struck 
dumb with pain — to sacrifice a lifetime only to 
hear this I 

" No, no," she faltered, then " no, no," again, 
with her hands clutching her throat. 

*' You have the right to accept the joy that has 
been withheld from you," he continued slowly 
without passion, in a calm, reasoning voice, sin- 
cerely tender. " Your life was not fulfilled, you 
have the right to demand your share of love now, 
after all these years, without blame. No deity 
has a right to fold you in death before he has 
first taught you what life is." 

Sarah crossed her hands at her throat and kept 
them there as if ifi prayer. 

" I have lived too much," he went on, " you not 
at all; we both have sinned. Nature exacts her 
retribution as surely as two and two make four. 
I am a squanderer of my mentality, you are a 
failure as a woman. Give me your inspiration — 
let me give you love — " 
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** Morality,** she murmured, not knowing what 
to say. 

*' Moderation is morality, not your exotic living 
death; it is a sin against nature that has to be 
paid for.** 

" There is no other way for me, John I *' It 
was a dry sob. 

*' Nature will not tolerate extremes, she is inex- 
orable in punishment for them.** 

** The teachings of my mother and all the 
women before her — ** Weakly she drew out 
of the moonlight that brightened the white of her 
dress, and shrank into the shadow to lean against 
the back of a chair. 

** Have been the ruin of your life," he com- 
pleted for her. ** Their false modesty, their false 
rejection of fundamental rules of nature as 
degrading, were blasphemy of the very laws that 
gave them being.** 

She could not find words; if she had known 
what to say she could not have said it. She did 
not even have the physical strength to implore his 
silence, but she stood clutching the back of the 
chair in the dark as if her hands were frozen 
there. Not seeing the anguish in her face he 
continued, taking her stillness for acquiescence. 
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" They impressed your unformed mind with 
exaggerated statements about what an ideal 
woman should be, saying that no gentlewoman 
should ever admit she was human but should stifle 
all her emotion. Do you know what those 
mothers were confessing? Those mothers with 
their prim hypocrisy? That their children were 
their confessions of sin. Can anyone with any 
sense of decency accept their ignoble thoughts as 
worthy of the sublimity of motherhood? No I 
it is motherhood itself that their unphysiologic 
morality has debased. You should not have 
listened to them, Sarah, you should have been 
brave and noble enough to express your real 
nature. You should have started out to win me 

— you could have done it. How could I know 
what lay back of your evasive eyes, your cold lips, 
your formal manners ? A boy is too absorbed in 
broad outlines of life to delve into its subtleties. I 
never dreamed that you could care." He came 
closer to her. " You are not young; you are free 

— alone, accountable only to yourself — you have 
a right to claim what you have missed, I owe you 
aU I can give — and I want to give nobly, Sarah 

— nothing sordid, nothing base, just precious 
understanding.'' 
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His reverent voice died away into silence; for 
several long moments he waited, then with a cry 
of *' Sarah, what have you to say? *' reached for 
her cold hands. '* My dear, ypur hands are ice I *' 
and he began to chafe them as if she were a child. 

He was close enough now to see her face 
shriveled in pain, her lower lip shivering, her eyes 
dosed. She tried to draw away her hands. 

" Let me go — let me go I " 

** My dear I " His hands grasped her trem- 
bling shoulders in concern. ** What is it? Don't 
draw away ! Tell me 1 *' 

The reverberation of a fast train thundering 
along the shores of the Hudson far below the hills 
echoed in the air. 

She shrank from his touch, shivered. ** You — 
to say that — you — " 

He did not release her, for she was swaying 
blindly, but he was dumb too, realizing at last the 
bridgeless chasm that lay between thenL She 
could not understand how well he had meant it — 
she could only translate his words into popular 
jargon, and brand him back into his own past 
when never in his life before had he tried so hard 
for redemption I He could not go away leaving 
her that as the last recollection. 
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'* Sarah, Sarah — " his grasp tightened on her 
shoulders as he poured out frantic declarations of 
his homage, his convictions, his penitence, and 
having concluded he reiterated to make doubly 
sure of her trust 

But the conflict in her increased. Where before 
there had been only reprehension now there was 
compliance too. Censure demanded her to leave, 
consent kept her there, and between the two she 
wavered in agony of strife. The more she trem- 
bled the more he drew her to him as he might a 
weary child who was afraid. The firmness of 
his protecting arms, the gentleness of his warm 
hands, the whole strong body radiating creative 
energy enveloped her as with a cloak of vitality. 
She felt as if every sense were awakening to new 
life and yet she thought she was losing conscious- 
ness, her brain felt so dull and confused. She 
wondered vaguely why he drew her closer, back 
into deeper shadows of the room, and then she 
heard voices — it was her own voice as a young 
girl — no, how odd to think that, how could she 
have imagined that, why should she have thought 
that when it was Corinne^s I 
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CHAPTER XIX 

HE DREW her very close as if to smother her 
breathing against his heart, while the pres- 
sure of his hands was a warning for noiselessness. 
Stifled as she was by the cloth of his coat, she 
found there an exquisite breathlessness she never 
had known before, and trembling as she was with 
awakening senses she found his nearness poign- 
antly pleasing. His mastery of the situation, his 
adroit decision to keep their presence unper- 
ceivable, filled her with delight. After years of 
solitary existence with no one to command her, 
there was such gratification in experiendng his 
authority that she would not have minded if time 
had stopped and left them there forever. 

Allison, for his part, was not cognizant of any 
unusual achievement, his main idea being one of 
courtesy to Bruce and Corinne, whose arm-and- 
arm approach proclaiming their affections forced 
him into the sudden choice of being either an 
unwilling but honorable listener or a rude 
destroyer of an enchanting idyl. His awareness 
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of his own compromising presence with Sarah if 
Corinne should turn on the lights was an after 
thought, not much delayed but now subordinate 
to the exigence of the moment as the young couple 
had tried the screen door, Corinne taking it for 
granted that a dark house meant a sleeping one. 

** Here's one left open for me," she whispered. 
*' Think what they have missed by ignoring the 
moon." 

Bruce whispered in return, ** I shall not sleep 
aU night" 

" What will you do? " she murmured. 

'* I shall keep walking through the fields think- 
ing of you," and after a pause he added, *' when 
the moon fades I shall come back with the rising 
of the sun to make sure that you are real." 

" You must go now," she answered gently, 
reaching her hands lovingly about his neck to 
induce in response his impetuous embrace, lover- 
like, sustained, it seemed to Allison, who closed 
his eyes from the sacred sentiment until they spoke 
again. 

'' Good-night," murmured the girl. 

** Good-night," murmured the boy, then softly, 
*' angel," and abruptly, almost rudely, strode 
away across the low veranda to the lawn without 
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another glance back although she waited for it, 
watching him until his white suit, bright in the 
moonlight, disappeared behind a cluster of rhodo- 
dehdron shrubs. 

Even after that she remained there in ecstasy, 
the moon enveloping her in silver. Over her face 
love had crept to soften as if with a delicate veil 
the outlines of her features, but no veil could dim 
the brilliance of her eyes. The stars were in her 
eyes ; heaven was on earth ! 

As moments passed Allison wondered how long 
she would stay there, but he no longer feared that 
she might desire light. He knew that a woman 
who looked like that did not ask for light. 

It was merely a matter of time before she 
readjusted herself to mundane action, such as 
locking both screen and inner door and groping 
through the room to the stairs, where she stubbed 
her toe ; crying ** ouch ! " she realized the advisa- 
bility of vigilance and advanced more carefully 
into the entrance hall. 

Allison waited until she had put out its light 
and tiptoed up the creaking stairs before he par- 
tially released Sarah, exclaiming in bitter regret, 
** Oh, for youth again like that, Sarah, for youth 
again like that I Why did you not respond as that 
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child did now — why do you not — now?" as 
she tried to withdraw from him. '* You have no 
heart, no feeling, no emotion, no passion, you 
have brain and that is all. You have no capacity 
for love,'* he relentlessly continued, ''you are 
utterly devoid of it — your caring for me is a lie 

— you have deceived yourself as well as me. 
There is nothing of that kind of a woman in you. 
Is there anything of the woman in you? " 

He flung the words out harshly as if they were 
a challenge and they struck hot fire. With a cry 
of resentment she raised her defense. 

'* There was everything — I suppressed it — 
locked it deeper — after years of suppression — 
repression — oppression — you can't expect me 

— to be free 1 " 

Scorn was in his voice as he tried to read her 
face. Even if they had not grown accustomed 
to the darkness the shaft of moonlight coming 
through the open doors would have made it pos- 
sible for them to see sufficiently well during a 
conversation that owed its greatest intimacy to 
the protecting cloak of night 

'' You had no right to shut love out of your 
life," he retorted. " Had you kept on believing 
in it, drawing it in with every breath, you would 
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have glowed with it I You would have put your- 
self in harmony to receive it. You would have 
blossomed into a brilliant woman. Instead, you 
didn't have the courage to try to outlive your 
pain, you cringed, you cried to yourself, ' I am 
lonely, I am unloved, I dare not dwell upon love 
lest my desire for it cause me too much pain.* So 
you stopped giving love and it stopped coming to 
you. Your whole narrow existence is due to the 
limitations you set for yourself." 

When he paused the silence of the house seemed 
heavy with foreboding. 

" Why have you — " asked Sarah brokenly, no 
longer ashamed of showing her despair, **why 
have you, who have given so much love, why have 
you failed? " 

*' I ? " he cried, no less scornful of himself than 
of her, '^ I thought I was seeking love. It was 
only passion, and only passion was returned to 
me. I gave no love, I received none. It is love 
now that I am o£fering you. Give me the answer 
I should have had twenty-five years ago ! *' 

" No, no I " as he advanced, " no, no 1 " Words 
and retreat were involuntary. 

^* Ah I " He stopped with a helpless gesture 
of defeat. " It isn't human I " 
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The words pierced to her brain like a flaming 
brand to ignite the reserve of years. The dam, 
so long resisting, now crashed to pieces, releasing 
torrents of emotion appalling in their force. 

" Do you think my life has been easy? " she 
cried. " Do you think that my love for you did 
not leap up into my heart and brain like living 
fire? Do you think the woman in me didn't 
rebel?" 

She was advancing now wildly like a wounded 
creature enraged with pain, thirsting for revenge 
even if it meant its own death stroke. 

'' Do you think I did not know what love was? 
Do you think because I did not show it that I 
could not feel ? Do you think you can understand 
what starvation is, you who have known no bar- 
riers, you who have professed freedom as your 
right? Do you think that you can give me back 
my life now, that an hour can retrieve the sacrifice 
of years? I was human, too, like you; I knew 
what love was — it made me tremble ; it made me 
dizzy — it made me shiver. It leapt into my 
eyes, blinding them as with black gauze — It suf- 
focated me. I choked for breath — it seemed as 
if some chord of my heart had snapped — like 
the string of a violin — just a terrible breaking 
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down of something in my innermost self,** she 
drew nearer, clutching his hand now, '' as if the 
very pulse was soon to cease, as if the very heart 
beats had ceased. Had you spoken to me,** she 
was very close now, her arms reaching about him, 
" I should have thrown myself into your arms — 
for anything — everjrthing I ** 

She was in his arms now and sobbing hyster- 
ically. He put his hand tenderly upon her hair 
and stooped to kiss her gently, murmuring, " at 
last I *' But the calmness of his voice was quieting 
and with the quiet there returned the same agony 
that his first argument had aroused. 

" Let me go,*' she gasped. 

He released her at once, patiently solicitous, 
tenderly anxious. " What is it, Sarah ? Forgive 
me — tell me I ** 

Her arms dropped lifelessly. Her brain was 
dull, her senses numb. She stood swaying before 
him. He watched her keenly, ready to prevent 
her from falling. She tried to talk but could 
find only two words and these she repeated 
vaguely as if she were trying to understand them 
herself. 

** Too late,'* she murmured, " too late, too 
late.*' She put her hands out to feel her way 
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through the dark room to the stairs. ^' Too late,** 
she reiterated, " too late." 

Sadly he watched her go. As her white dress 
passed through a shaft of moonlight it seemed to 
him too white — like a shroud. 
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CHAPTER XX 

PSYCHE must have found the pool an unsat- 
isfying mirror. It could not have reflected 
in the same detail as present-day quicksilver did 
for Corinne when she turned on the light above 
her ivory-colored dressing table. She would have 
preferred undressing in the dark, but caution and 
a room full of golf sticks and tennis rackets that 
always insisted upon thumping down at midnight 
demanded more illumination than moonbeams 
trying to filter through buttercup-printed chintz. 

" Oh ! Fm pretty I " she thought in spirited sur- 
prise and, blushing at her own conceit, drew closer 
to examine further. Yes, her lips were different, 
her eyes had luster, and something else, she did 
not know what, was in her face. It must be hap- 
piness, because that was what she felt, happiness 
which not only came from Bruce but traveled on 
from her to everyone she knew, even to poor Jim 
Rogan, who probably was reading himself to sleep 
that very moment in the north wing of the house. 

Why, poor old Jim Rogan wasn't such a funny 
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character after all. He was a tragedy, he had 
lost the woman he loved ; could there be anything 
more tragic than losing one's beloved? And Aunt 
Sarah — another tragedy-^ and the dear old 
Irish gardener who was saving up his pennies to 
buy his family's passage across the sea. She must 
give some of her happiness to them, now that she 
had such a wealth of it. She would begin that 
very rrext morning to make up for past heed- 
lessness. 

How long was it until morning? Could she 
capture her mother before breakfast and reveal 
the secret so that father's mind might be prepared 
for Bruce's formal call and his conventional 
request for her hand? Would morning ever 
come? Sleep? When happiness comes so rarely, 
dare one sleep it away into unconsciousness? No, 
better to lie in lavender-scented linen, one's slim 
young arms clasped behind one's golden hair on 
monogramed pillows, one's wakeful eyelids wide 
to the change of sky framed by the casement of 
an open window. Thus Corinne lay watching the 
changing light through the darkest hour to dawn, 
until at sunrise her eyelids fluttered down like rose 
petals and brought her sleep. 

During those hours the scene was quite different 
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elsewhere. For the first time in her life Sarah 
neglected habitual details of hair brushing and 
washing and careful distribution of apparel before 
retiring; she crept instead into her dark room and 
sank face downward upon the bed to stifle her 
sobs in its rose satin coverlet, ceaseless sobs from 
a throbbing body; her maddening brain tried to 
think and could not. 

Did he love her or did he not? Was it an 
insult or was it not? Had she misunderstood or 
understood? Was it right or was it wrong? 
Should she have answered otherwise? No, no, 
no, the vision of her mother showed a warning 
finger; it was against all honor and tradition. 
Had he meant it kindly, though misguided by the 
new ideas they had discussed ? or was she too old 
and blind to see the way? Was it possible to 
bring back youth — could she indeed be young 
again? 

A month before he sailed away — one whole 
month to crowd with joy, the memory of which 
would keep her forever young I It was right, it 
was due her, it was hers I No, it was too late, 
and even if not too late, it could not be right. 
Relationships of a lifetime would not have it 
right. Did he love her? And thus her thoughts 
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kept circling without end until sheer exhaustion 
made her faint into unconsciousness, blanker than 
sleep. 

After she had left him, Allison stood bewil- 
dered, trying to reconcile the extreme of her pas- 
sion with the extreme of her chastity, while over 
him surged a fierce resentment against the cir- 
cumstances that had brought them there together. 
If she had acquiesced, allowing him to serve her 
royally with munificent kindness and bounteous 
attention, he could have visualized his return to 
England with a lighter conscience ; but now, with 
retribution impossible, the return was a journey 
to be dreaded — all the future was to be dreaded 
with its desolate recollections of her, its daily 
apparitions of her irremediable destitution. Never 
again would he experience a bright moment, never 
again be free of her haunting distress. Removing 
his eyeglasses, he sank into a chair to lean his 
elbows upon his knees and press his smarting eyes 
into his comforting palms. 

How long he remained there motionless he had 
no idea, but when he raised his head at last with 
a semblance of peace that was only self-mastery, 
daybreak disclosed every item in the room and 
warned him against the possibility of discovery 
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by an early-rising housemaid or the houseman 
who washed porches every morning. 

Meanwhile during all these agitated hours, Mr. 
and Mrs. Webster had been sleeping undisturbed 
in prosaic peace. At six o'clock Mr. Webster 
arose to don his riding habit and a half hour later 
was surprised to find Allison ahead of him, talking 
with the groom about the horses and their points. 

"Beat me down, didn't you?" Webster con- 
sulted his watch to reassure himself he was not 
late. " Sleep weU?" 

Allison ignored the question, and swinging into 
the saddle remarked that a hard canter would be 
a bracing start for the day. 

"Country air agrees with you — what?" 
exclaimed Webster, with the delight of a host 
who is proud of his estate. " We'll start slowly 
— I like to settle in the saddle and feel Sallie's 
mood first. She's good horseflesh, John. Watch 
her step." 

It was a hardship for Allison to listen and reply 
to Webster's well-meant talk when his head was 
aching as well as his heart and his eyes smarting 
with loss of sleep, but not once did his suavity of 
manner betray his pain. 

The fresh morning wind cutting across their 
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faces, the jolting of their spirited horses, quick- 
ened the blood in their veins and sent them home 
tingling with heat and eager for the breakfast that 
was filling the country house with odorous prom- 
ises of coffee and fried ham. 

Mrs. Webster, looking buxom in newly starched 
linen, was arranging flowers in a cut-glass bowl 
when they joined her in the screened veranda 
where the table was laid. 

'* Good morning," she called out gaily, '' hun- 
gry as bears? Sit right down." 

Allison welcomed the piping-hot coffee she 
poured for him and drank it black. 

"Where's everybody?" asked Webster, indi- 
cating the other untouched cantaloupes. " Oh, 
Jim," as he caught sight of Rogan passing a clear- 
ing of bushes in the garden, '* aren't you eating 
today? " 

Rogan shook his head and holding up nine 
fingers pointed to the walk. 

"What new cure is that?" laughed Webster. 

" He has to walk the length of the path ten 
times before he breaks his all-night fast," replied 
his wife, giving the men generous portions of 
scrambled eggs. " Cook has a special list in the 
kitchen for his menus. Oh, Mary, you'd better 
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ring the gong again. Miss Piatt must have over- 
slept. She is never late. And if Miss Corinne 
isn't down in five minutes, send Louise up to 
knock at her door." 

" Really, Grace, Corinne is never on time," 
exclaimed Mr. Webster, eating creamed potatoes 
with relish. '' She ought to be made to get up at 
the first gong every morning." 

*' Corinne is incorrigible," replied his wife 
sweetly, as she took the mail the houseman was 
offering her and began sorting it with interest 

The houseman, empty mail bag across his 
shoulder, was opening the screen door that led to 
the veranda when Rogan approached in time 
to save himself the annoyance of opening it. 

'' I apologize, Grace, for my delay. The gong 
was not rung on schedule time this morning. It 
was three minutes late — just the three minutes 
I needed for that tenth walk. I apologize." 

" Granted," answered Webster with a wink at 
Allison which Allison did not return. '' Can't 
afford to take chances on any day, can you ? Sure 
you've started this one right? " 

" Not exactly. I sneezed while I was shaving." 

"Get some soap into your nose? " 

" There are your prunes, Jim," said Mrs. Web- 
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8ter, with a faint signal to her husband to keep 
still. " What can I give you, John? " 

" Nothing, thank you." 

** You haven't eaten enough after such a 
ride — " 

** More coffee, then," he interrupted, wishing 
to spare himself the irritation of her hospitable 
persistence and all the while wondering why Sarah 
did not come, yet not daring to inquire. 

When they had finished eating and were still 
lingering over the table reading the morning 
papers, Corinne appeared crying gaily, " Hello 1 " 

Allison returned her greeting with a curious 
look at her radiant face, while Mrs. Webster had 
the thought that late rising must be a method of 
preserving girlish bloom. Mr. Webster good- 
naturedly remarked that his daughter's expression 
was not becoming to a culprit who should feel 
sorry for tardiness. 

Laughing merrily, Corinne captured a grape 
from a silver fruitbowl and took her place at the 
table. " Has anybody called? " 

" Called I " exclaimed Mr. Webster. " Who 
calls at half past eight in the morning? " 

" By telephone, I mean," she corrected herself. 

** Are you expecting a call ? " 
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** Oh, no — Oh, no I " she shrugged her shoul- 
ders. ** Any mail for me ? " 

" No," answered Mrs. Webster, starting in- 
doors for pad and pencil and her daily consultation 
with the cook. 

Allison took interest in watching Corinne, read- 
ing into her actions significance which others could 
not notice. She tried to eat but her eyes wandered 
anxiously in the direction of the garden as if she 
were expecting something to happen there. He 
passed her the rolls for another helping, but she 
refused, and pushing back her chair, hovered 
about the room, tapped an air against the screen- 
ing and finally resigned herself to the society 
column of the New York Wireless. 

" Father, will you be here this morning? " she 
asked after a short moment over the paper. 

'* Mr. Allison and I are going over to the club 
for a morning of golf. Why? " 

**OhI nothing; I was just wondering." She 
raised the paper to hide her crestfallen face. 

Suspecting that she wanted a talk with her 
father, Allison took occasion to wink at Rogan to 
join him in the sunshine that was making the 
flowers in the garden gloriously brilliant, but Mrs. 
Webster called out from the house that Howard 
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was driving up in the automobile and that they 
should get ready for the club. 

'* I want to play, too, this morning,'* she added. 
" Come along, Corinne." 

The last Allison heard as he departed in haste 
to change from riding to golf clothes, was Mrs. 
Webster begging Corinne to accompany them, 
Corinne inventing a dozen and one peculiar 
reasons for staying at home and Rogan asking for 
Sarah. 

** Sarah, dear me, I forgot her 1 " Mrs. Web- 
ster was contrite. *' Take a tray up to Miss Piatt 
at once, Mary, and find out what's the trouble I 
Now, Corinne, be a darling and play nine holes 
with me this morning — just nine holes — " 

" It's too hot, mother." 

" We've played in much hotter weather." 

" But — " 

** You never put yourself out for anybody, 
Corinne, you never — " 

" Oh, all right, I'll go I " said Corinne, finally 
capitulating and hoping Bruce would not be too 
offended by her absence when he came. ^ 

A little later when she was coming out of her 
room, jaunty in sweater, panama, and golf gloves, 
Louise informed her that Mrs. Webster was talk- 
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there's the sunshine and flowers, country air, pure 
milk and food to enjoy. Now, dear, take off your 
clothes and go right straight back to bed and our 
doctor — " 

** No, no I " Sarah tried to release hersdf 
from her sister's hand. ** Don't argue, Grace — 
I can't stand it. Let me go home — I'll be hap- 
pier home — I want to go home." 

She was in plain distress, her body rocking 
feebly in despair, her hands clasping and unclasp- 
ing, not for one second still. 

Mrs. Webster tried to calm her with her own 
composure. ** What is the trouble, Sarah? What 
is it? Tell me." 

Sarah only shook her head, her dry eyes look- 
ing like two haunted hollows. 

" Why will you be happier in town? " 

** I must leave — I must — " 

" Leave — you want to leave here? " 

** Yes — yes," 

** Why do you want to leave us? " 

Sarah only shook her head and tightly pressed 
her lips together. 

*' Sarah, tell me ; I am your sister, your nearest 
relative ; we had the same mother, the same father 
— we are the same flesh and blood — tell me, 
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Sarah, what is troubling you? Why are you ill 
like this today when yesterday and all this past 
month you have seemed so unusually well — we 
all have remarked about it — why — last night 
when we left you downstairs with Allison you 
seemed perfectly well, Sarah — are you leaving 
because John is here ? " 

Sarah closed her eyes. 

** Oh, my poor Sarah, my poor Sarah I " Mrs. 
Webster closed her eyes too, and her hand on 
Sarah's shoulder tightened with a convulsion of 
sorrow. ** Oh, I was a fool, a fool to let you 
come here together — Fve been a bungling fool 
through it all, but I thought you knew best — I 
wanted you to be happy — I didn't think it would 
bring you deeper pain." 

'* It's not your fault," Sarah stammered, put- 
ting her hand to her head. ** I was happy; I was 
— I — wouldn't give up these last months. I 
want to remember. Last night — it was — it 
was — " 

"What was it, Sarah?" 

Her tongue was dry. She raised her hands, 
dropped them helplessly. '* He loves me, he said 
it, he said it — he — " 

"He said it, Sarah?" 
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" I love him — you sec — you sec — I love 
him." 

**What do you mean, Sarah?" Grace was 
searching her sister's drawn, gray face. '* Oh, 
don't answer me — I have no right to question 
you — but for God's sake, Sarah, why arc you 
suffering? " 

" Don't you see — don't you sec ? " Sarah's 
sensitive lips were trembling so they could 
scarcely shape the words — while a few tears 
painfully trickled down her thin cheeks. 

" No, Sarah, I don't see I " Mrs. Webster's 
lips were trembling too and tears were coursing 
down her rounded cheeks. 

"Don't you see — it's too late? Don't you 
see I'm old? Don't you see I can't be different 
now? I can't see it his way? Oh, mother, I 
can't see it his way I " 

'* Mother I " exclaimed Grace, drawing back 
in fright. 

" Oh I " Sarah smiled wanly, " I thought for a 
moment you were mother." 

" John had no right — John had no right 
to — " Mrs. Webster began indignantly, but 
Sarah interrupted her with fierce reproof. 

" Don't condemn 1 You don't know what we 
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have suffered I You don't know what I have suf- 
fered I Only God knows how it came about and 
now even He seems blind. Don't condemn — 
don't condenm — last night was the happiest hour 
and the most bitter I have ever known." 

Mrs. Webster kept patting Sarah helplessly, 
trying to give comfort although she knew there 
could be none, and at last she suggested asking 
Allison to go so that Sarah might remain. 

** That wouldn't help me, Grace. I wouldn't 
be happy here — I'd be thinking all the time. I 
want to go home — I haven't so many real mem- 
ories of him there — just the imaginary ones — 
before he came back — he — we — we've never 
been together in those rooms except that first time 
when George brought him. He — he always 
took me out elsewhere. I — I want to be alone 
again — all alone again — I will be happier — it 
will be quieter — I'm comfortable there — I'm 
used to it — there's nothing ever to get accus- 
tomed to — it's — it's all quiet and old like me." 

*' Sarah, I don't like to see you go, but I want 
to do everything in my power to help you. If you 
prefer to go back to town, won't you let me have 
a nurse come to take care of you? " 

'* No, no." The suggestion seemed to fill her 
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with terror. " It would make me nervous — I 
must be alone I ** 

^' At least I shall take you back to town my- 
self,'* said Grace rising. 

" No, I must go alone. I'm not ill — I'm not 
sick — I'm just beaten, beaten — I want to creep 
to my corner alone." 

" Do you want to see John before you go? It 
might seem more — " 

" Not again — not again — it would kill mc I 
Keep him away — I'll take that noon train — the 
noon — " 

Mrs. Webster stood a moment irresolute, de- 
bating the pros and cons. She wanted to keep 
Sarah and send Allison away but, realizing that 
Sarah would feel more at ease among her own 
belongings, concluded finally that it might be bet- 
ter so until Allison's departure for Europe, when 
Sarah might be induced to return to Hathaway 
for the rest of the season. 

" Very well, pack your suitcase and I'll get you 
off on the noon train before they return from their 
golf. John will know only that you have left, and 
I'll tell the others that Mrs. Jannicky telegraphed 
for you to come — how's that? " 

Sarah nodded gratefully, seeming to gain more 
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strength to pack after Grace had withdrawn her 
opposition. 

While Allison was trying to dull his thoughts by 
putting on the seventeenth green, Sarah was climb- 
ing into the New- York-bound train trying to go 
away from him forever. 
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very lightly brushed her lips against his, so swiftly 
that he wasn't absolutely sure it hadn't been a lilac 
blossom bending in the breeze. 

*' That's not fair," he pleaded. 

*' Enough for a dare," she answered, blushing 
as pink as her gown. 

" Peaches, that's what I'm going to call you." 
He seized her arm as they walked along together, 
'' I didn't sleep a wink; it's been an awful night; 
do you know. Peaches, this love business isn't the 
fun it's cracked up to be? I wish we'd been mar- 
ried a couple of years and all settled and peace- 
ful and — and — " 

" Bruce Heywood ! " 

" Oh ! it's great, all right — Peaches, it's — it's 
fine all right but — I've got nerve, haven't I? " 

"Nerve for what?" 

" To walk up to your pater familias and say, 
' Good morning sir, will you give me your daugh- 
ter? I can't provide her with much of a home 
and I can give her only a very small bone, but if 
you'll consent to give me a loan I'll — I'll — ' " 
he hesitated searching for a rhyme — 

" I'll keep it so long you'll forget it's your 
own," added Corinne, dapping her hands in glee. 
" The joke of it is that Dad's out playing golf 
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and if you had known it when you were at the 
dub you might have challenged his game to win 
me. Now you will have to stay to lunch, young 
man, and rehearse your interview until he returns 
this afternoon." 

By this time they had reached the open veranda 
and finding it to all appearances deserted, settled 
into comfortable chairs to bask in the sunshine. 

'* Just what are you going to say to him? " she 
asked. 

Drawing a pencil and small notebook out of his 
pocket he bent over to cast a shadow on the writ- 
ing while he read, '* Fve been considering various 
ways. ' Good morning, Mr. Webster, could you 
spare me a moment for a matter of business? It's 
confidential; in your study, sir, if — ' " 

*' Dad hasn't got a study out here," interrupted 
Corinne saucily. '* You'd better substitute the al- 
cove where he keeps his cigars." 

" That's a good idea ! " Bruce jotted down a 
memorandum. " Have a cigar Mr. Webster — 
a special brand my father likes." 

" No, thank you," growled Corinne, frowning 
at Bruce in humorous imitation of her father and 
striking a masculine attitude with arms folded 
across her chest. *' I do not like to see young men 
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smoking In the morning. It is a bad habit, young 
fellow, I am surprised at you. Well sir, what's 
your proposition? I don't see the connection be- 
tween buttons and electrical appliances." 

'* I have come," Bruce consulted his notebook. 
" I have come to — I have come — " 

" Yes, I know you've come," snarled Corinne; 
" of course you've come. You're here." 

'* I beg your pardon, sir, if I seem a trifle em- 
barrassed — I — " 

"Trifle, trifle!" Corinne was grumbling 
dramatically. ** It is more than a trifle, you are 
positively green in the gills — you — " 

** Stop it, Corinne, stop it ! " Bruce was seri- 
ously worried though her laughter was only teas- 
ing. '* If you keep on fussing me like that I'll 
make an ass of myself and then he won't give his 



consent." 



" Go on, sir ! " the girl ordered peremptorily, 
" You are wasting my time. Come to the point 



at once." 



** I — well, you see, sir, I love your daughter." 
** No, I don't sec it at aU. What impudence is 

this, sir? " 

** Will — will you permit me to m-m-marry 

your daughter?" 
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" What is your income? " 

Bruce held up the notebooks '' I have itemized 
it here sir; also a list of my securities." 

Corimie clutched the notebook angrily and 
twisted her face in scorn at its contents. '* Humph 
— do you think that that can support my daugh- 
ter? I could do better in buttons for her myself. 
Well, what's the per cent of your love? " 

" A hundred per cent, sir." 

" You're cheating. There's no interest so high 
as that." 

'* There is on my love, sir; she has a comer on 



it" 



Corinne suppressed a giggle of delight under a 
frown. " Tell me more about this love, sir. I 
cannot give my consent until I know to a fraction 
the amount you have of it." 

" Now you're cheating." Bruce forced Co- 
rinne's hands into his. '' All you're after is more 
and more declaration. Vain, aren't you? " 

" You say it so beautifully," she replied, dim- 
pling everywhere to lead him on. 

He quickly decided to catch the dimples iT he 
could. " Peaches, are dimples like sunbeams, 
hard to catch? " 

" I beg your pardon," exclaimed an embar- 
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rassed voice behind them, " I couldn't help hear- 
ing. 

They turned guiltily to see Jim Rogan's bald 
head rise out of the shelter of a swinging daven- 
port where a pile of steamer rugs and piUows had 
covered him asleep. The bald head was pink. 

"I — w-w-woke up while you were talking." 

" Do you know what it's all about? " Corinne 
asked a little shyly. 

Rogan's face screwed up into wrinkles. '* I 
g-g-gather that it's — it's — ah — romantic." 

" We're engaged," whispered the girl as Bruce 
left her the privilege of handling the situation as 
she thought best. 

'' Engaged I dear me, dear me," stammered the 
old man. '* To think I have been about for a 
week and not noticed it." 

" It's a secret, don't tell." 

" I congratulate you, don't I? " 

" Yes, you do." 

Rogan extricated himself from the blankets to 
offer a jerky handshake to Corinne and then to 
Bruce, who responded with a cordial grip that 
was almost painful. He seemed to forget himself 
for a moment as he stood looking at them with 
curiosity and planning for their happiness. 
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'' I suppose one gives you an engagement pres- 
ent, Miss Corinne. Maybe you'll let me give 
you a strand of pearls my mother wore. TheyVe 
losing their color in the vault and you're the only 
young girl I know." 

" Why, Uncle Jim 1 " screamed amazed Co- 
rinne in loving gratitude, impetuously ready to 
throw her arms about his neck but an involuntary 
gesture from him almost pushed her aside as he 
prepared to gather his blankets together for de- 
parture. 

" That's very generous of you, Mr. Rogan,** 
exclaimed Bruce helping him with the blankets. 

" Not that way, not that way," cried the old 
man nervously. " The plaid always goes on top 
of the plain." 

Bruce rearranged the blankets to suit '^ Where 
shall I carry them for you ? " 

" I always take them to my room myself." 

" AUow me." 

Bruce started off leaving Rogan no choice but 
to follow empty-handed and protesting. As they 
disappeared indoors Corinne heard Rogan ask- 
ing Heywood about electrical bath cabinets and 
thought she would follow to hear the fun, but the 
gong sounded and she urged them to leave the 
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blankets in the hall and come and eat while lunch- 
eon was fresh. 

When Mrs. Webster failed to appear Corinne 
began to ask questions and was told by Louise 
that Mrs. Webster had said that after seeing Miss 
Piatt on the train, she might stop for luncheon at 
the Golf Club and bring the gentlemen back in 
the car. 

''Has Miss Piatt gone to the city?" Rogan 
was perplexed ''Why did she do that? She 
only came on Wednesday." 

" I guess the interview is all off for today," 
Bruce remarked, relieved, giving his breast pocket 
a significant pat. " FU think of some more point- 
ers over night." 

" Bruce doesn't know how to ask father's per- 
mission," put in Corinne, anxious to be gracious 
to Rogan. " What would you advise him to 
say? " 

" I ? I've never done it — I — couldn't pre- 
tend to suggest — w-wouldn't it be better to 
write?" 

They had much trouble discussing the mat- 
ter until at last they were satisfied with a speech 
which Bruce was to memorize and repeat the next 
day. 
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But the prospect of waiting longer was too diffi- 
cult for Corinne. She didn't know how she was 
going to make her own confessions, and since she 
did not like to make them she characteristically 
decided she would not make them. Consequently, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Webster and Allison were 
getting out of the automobile Corinne seized 
Bruce's hand impulsively and dragging him for- 
ward exclaimed with great bravado, '' Hello, 
we're engaged! " 

Even the chauffeur had to laugh. It was so 
comically final I 

Allison wrung the girl's hand in sympathy but 
could find no words ; he was thinking of the night 
before, of Sarah, and he was sick with grief at her 
departure, her way of saying they should never 
meet again. He would tell Grace how he blamed 
himself, he would do anything in reparation. 
How was she? Where was she? In those dingy 
rooms again? Alone — again alone? What 
torment I 

Sarah was relieved to get back to those dingy 
rooms which seemed a shelter, somehow, from the 
storm she had encountered. She could stay there 
alone hour after hour without arousing conunent 
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There was no one to watch or criticize her idle- 
ness when she sat thinking it all over again, no one 
to notice how weak she was when dressing, no 
one to remark upon dust-gathering books or dis- 
carded amber needles. When the hotel maids 
came in to clean she avoided talking to them by 
going down to the dining-room for luncheon or 
out to stores where she bought her own food sup- 
plies. She was too tired to walk much further and 
always came home exhausted enough to put on a 
wrapper and lie in bed — not to sleep — just to 
think it all over again. 

Once she had the impulse to go to Mrs. Jan- 
nicky's or to have Lucy sent over but decided she 
preferred solitude to questions about her health 
which the drawn lines on her face would prompt, 
and as they thought her still at Hathaway they 
did not come. Nor had Grace notified them to the 
contrary, convinced that Sarah had done so of her 
own accord. 

Sarah felt herself getting thinner, even watched 
the deepening grooves on her hands with pathetic 
curiosity, felt the skin of her neck begin to sag, 
expected new gray hairs every day while she was 
waiting for life to close. Often she sat watching 
the hands of the clock as it counted off minutes 
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and hours. Time was very long; she wondered 
how long it was going to be for her ; already it had 
seemed too long. 

She wondered if she should call in a doctor to 
prolong life or go to the bookcase for her sleep- 
ing powders and take an overdose. She used to 
walk there and take up a glass wondering how it 
would feel taking the irrevocable step. Then mut- 
tering and shaking her head would put the 
thought aside as cowardly. She did not want the 
doctor to prolong existence, she would let it take 
its own course. It was a sin to take one's life. 
The Bible said so. She would sit for hours hold- 
ing its worn covers in her reverent hands as if the 
touch of the leather gave her some solace. Now 
and then she tried to read one of its gold-edged 
pages but it scarcely was necessary, she knew so 
much by heart. Knew by heart; yes, its words 
and all its history, not recorded there, besides; 
but what she knew by her brain had little to do 
with what she felt through her faith. Childhood 
had wrapped her and wound her and thonged her 
with faith I Even now reason did not question 
faith or forgive her the sin of having tempted him 
when he was not free. That had been her sinl 
That was what she was accountable for. She 
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must reproach herself endlessly for having done 
that No matter what he had said she had told 
him more than had been right to tell him. She 
had been wicked, she had been bold, she had been 
hideously unmoral. She never dared leave those 
rooms again for very shame 1 

Then as dreams took up her thoughts of self- 
abasement they jeered at her with contrasts ap- 
pallingly vivid, as if every inhibition of her waking 
state had been vanquished by its slave, who, sud- 
denly mad with liberty, took fiendish joy in rais- 
ing chaos in her brain. 

Sometimes, terror stricken, she screamed her- 
self awake and lay trembling with fear that there 
was someone concealed in the room. 
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CHAPTER XXII 



THE vague shadow as of a bird's broken 
wing which had hovered long about her 
room, now crept around Sarah to eclipse all sun- 
light from her soul. 

In the darkness that enveloped her heavily, de- 
pressing as if with weight, her spirit struggled 
for freedom as suffocation fights for air, but the 
brain, once conqueror, was conquered I 

The illness of the body is unfortunate but a 
normal brain can still, in spite of physical pain, 
scent the earthy steam of spring and know it 
means rebirth ; but when the brain itself is ill — 
what infinite tenderness, what infinite compassion, 
what forgiveness is due to the living dead ! 

Sarah had come into the world with the sweet 
body of a child, with all the potentiality of joy 
that is its birthright, but Tradition robbed the 
birthright from the cradle and heaped upon the 
tiny girl its lore of inhibitions. 

Flower buds open to the sun and blossom radi- 
antly, but to little girls it is said, " Thou shalt not 
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be thyself I Thou shalt be as we, thy elders, wish 
and decree. Thou shalt grow according to our 
pattern and not as God intended." 

Some little girls are heedless and others pay 
too close attention; Sarah was too sensitive; and 
the petals of the bud, fearing the sun, clung tightly 
together until frost came to blight them — when 
they died — never having known the glory of be- 
ing beautiful — never having known the reason 
why God had put them here — never having 
understood that the world had lost because they 
had failed to be themselves. 

That eternal desire of the soul to be itself — 
reawakened by Allison — now fought against 
that lifetime of ego-suppression until the ego, 
suddenly liberated by breaking tissue, and curi- 
ously preverted by freedom, rioted out of all sem- 
blance to its orig^al character and flayed her 
mercilessly. 

This staring woman was no longer the Sarah 
whom Allison loved, whom Lucy adored — this 
was a woman who could claim pity from all — 
to receive it only from a few, for there are those 
who condemn when they should pity. It is bad 
enough when the insane are too blind to see the 
just proportions of life, but surely, it is worse 
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when the sane will not try to see them and fail to 
bring the tenderest sympathy. 

Staring listlessly into space, Sarah sat alone in 
her room. Books, clothes, furniture, lay about 
in astonishing disorder, but contrary to her usual 
fastidiousness she seemed unaware of conditions. 
A slight noise outside made her turn her head 
sharply toward the locked door leading to the 
hotel corridor. She went to it anxiously to see if 
it was locked. Satisfied that it was, she circled 
the room to assure herself that no one was hiding 
in corners. Suddenly she dashed to a window, 
scanned the court with piercing eyes and, seeing 
no one, flew back to the door, crouched to put an 
acute ear to the keyhole, then unexpectedly un- 
locked and opened the door as if trjring to catch 
someone outside, just as a bellboy was approach- 
ing down the corridor carrying a pitcher of ice 
water. 

'' Who ordered you to stand at my door and 
listen to what I am doing? '* she scolded 

The bellboy was frightened. " I'm not listenin* 
— jest bringin' water to — to — 1207." 

Sarah shook her finger at him. '' Don't lie I 
The people in this house are watching me. They 
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come at night and stand outside my door whis- 
pering. You are spying." 

The bellboy retreated 

''You stop it now I If you stop them from 
doing it m pay you well for it — a man is going 
to leave me a fortune in tea." 

The bellboy, eyeing her cautiously, side stepped 
past, close to the opposite wall. 

'' Rascal I " she exclaimed. 

Once past, the boy ran to warn his fellows that 
1 213 was crazy. 

Sarah slammed the door shut and running for 
a photograph of Allison showered it with kisses. 
Then, seeming to remember something, she 
rushed to her shirtwaist box to draw out the doll 
Corinne had discovered there several months be- 
fore. She was hugging it fiercely when a ring of 
the telephone caused her to discard it heedlessly. 

Mr. Rogan was calling. Would she see him? 
Certainly, they should send him up. She made no 
effort to tidy the room. 

Rogan could not help noticing its disorder and 
being puzzled by it. '' Good morning, Sarah, I 
came in from Hathaway this noon for my weekly 
visit to the doctor. Then I am going out again. 
Grace thought you might return too; she is wor- 
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ried because you have not written. I promised to 
report. How are you ? " He was shocked by her 
appearance. '' You don't look well. Had the 
doctor?" 

" No." 

*' Here's a box I brought you from the coun- 
try. You ought to go back. It's too hot in town." 
Rogan propped his umbrella against a corner — 
it had looked like rain when he had left his hotel 
— and took a chair of his own accord since Sarah 
omitted to offer one as she usually did. 

** Sometimes it's hot, sometimes it's cold," she 
remarked. 

'' Allison came back with me. He sends you 
his regards." 

"Why didn't he stay?" 

'' Business been going wrong, I guess. He's 
been glum and moody, all down in the mouth. 
Said he had to stay in town and watch things." 

'* When is he going back to England? " 

" I don't know." 

Sarah walked about the room restlessly. 

" Was Mrs. Jannicky very sick when you got 
there? " Rogan asked. 

" Mrs. Jannicky sick? Oh — Oh — yes." 

** How is she now? " 
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Sarah intertwined her fingers nervously. " She 
— she's better." 

'' You ought to go back to Hathaway." 

'* I can't get used to changes any more, Jim. 
I'm more comfortable in my own place." 

Rogan's little eyes followed her anxiously. 
'* You haven't asked me about the family." 

" The family? Ah, yes — how are they? " 

'' Very well, and all send love. Corinne said 
I was to tell you the surprise." 

" Surprise? " 

Rogan screwed his face into humorous wrinkles 
as he whispered confidentially, " Corinne is en- 
gaged to Mr. Heywood." He was disappointed 
that Sarah expressed no amazement. '* Aren't 
you surprised? " 

" I knew it." 

" How could you know it? They said they had 
not written it to you." 

Sarah brushed her hand over her forehead 
wearily. ** I mean I — guessed it." 

*' That is more than I did, Sarah ; I had real 
indigestion from the shock. That reminds me of 
some new pills. I'll show them to you." He 
pulled out tubelike bottles containing different 
colored pills and held them up for her to admire. 
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" Aren't the pink ones strong looking? I am sure 
they will benefit me most." 

" How do they taste ? " 

" Rather pleasant. Want to try one? " 

Sarah declined 

*' Aren't you going to open the box I brought 
you?" 

Sarah took it up again listlessly and instead of 
neatly untying the string tugged it off at the cor- 
ners. When she had lifted the cover and seen a 
five dollar bill sticking up out of a mass of mignon- 
ette she flung the box back at Rogan with a cry 
of fear. " Keep your money and your flowers, 
you will compromise me. Listen, didn't you hear 
a noise? They whisper out there. I'll catch 
them I " 

She dashed to the door and flung it open in 
time to see the same bellboy passing with an ink 
bottle and writing paper on a tray. 

" You're there again I " she screamed. 

The bellboy ran. 

'' I want the manager up here at once," she 
called after him. "Quick I" 

Rogan had jumped to his feet with more energy 
than he ever had realized he possessed. " What's 
the matter, Sarah?" 
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She left the door open and stood on guard, 
watching. " They are suspicious of me. They 
notice when I go out and when I come in — and 
I have seen a man following me." 

Rogan stared at her bewildered " Why 
should they be suspicious? " 

** Because I am living alone with no relatives to 
chaperon me — they think they can shadow me 
with detectives I " 

'' Sarah I " Rogan was so alarmed he could not 
make up his mind to go backward or forward. 
At the same time he did not understand what she 
meant or what he ought to do and was immensely 
relieved when the manager of the hotel appeared 
at the door. 

*' You sent for me? " He addressed Sarah re- 
spectfully. 

'' Are you the manager? " she asked excitedly. 

" Why, yes, you know I am, madam.*' 

"What's your name?" 

He was puzzled that she asked. " Brooks." 

** That's your name? " 

" Yes." He sent Rogan a puzzled glance. 

Sarah noticed it and at once drew inferences. 
** You needn't look at him, Mr. Brooks; he's Jim 
Rogan, an old friend of mine, a well known bach- 
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elor in this city — perhaps you will explain to 
him why you question his being here? " 

'' I have not questioned it, madam/' 

But Sarah went on resentfully. " Will you 
answer me this too? Have you given any author- 
ity to the President of the United States and the 
Postmaster-General to tamper with any mail ad- 
dressed to me ? You think because I stand alone 
you can irritate and fool me? You can't do it. 
I shall speak to a lawyer and sue you. Have you 
power to tamper with any mail or instruct the 
Government to do so ? " 

The manager tried to enter the room and dose 
the door that other guests of the hotel might not 
hear Sarah's loud pitched voice, but she barred his 
way. 

*' I have no such power," he said quietly. 

** You swear it, you swear it? " 

" I swear it." 

'* Let him come in, Sarah," pleaded Rogan, 
trying to draw her back into the room. 

" Don't touch me I " She waved him off. 

'* Calm yourself, madam. I must come in, I 
cannot allow a , disturbance in the corridors." 
Mr. Brooks pushed her away. 

Sarah tried to retaliate with a blow but she 
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missed her aim and began to whimper. '' Have 
you told the servants to watch me? '' 

" No, no, no I " 

" This * no, no, no,' of yours irritates me; it is 
sinful to irritate me. Who are the people next 
door to me? Why do you take transients? Who 
are these people ? " 

'' I do not know." Mr. Brooks hoped a quiet 
voice would calm her. 

" You do know," she persisted. 

** Sarah, Sarah, you don't realize what you are 
saying." Rogan was patting her shoulders in 
vain attempts to pacify her. 

** You do know I " she repeated. 

'' I shall have to consult the register, madam." 

Again Sarah advanced, raising a threatening 
hand. '' Because my engagement to John Allison 
is broken off you think you can ill-treat me I The 
King of England sympathizes with me — he is 
trying to bring us together. The King's letter 
has been kept from me ! " 

'' Be quiet, Sarah I " Rogan held her arms 
desperately. He never knew he had so much 
strength. 

She turned on him impatiently. '' No one 
asked you to interfere. I haven't talked to 
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Brooks before and now Fm going to give him my 
opinion about his hotel I The elevator is not 
safe I An inspector must examine it. I don't like 
this changing of waiters — and standing around 
for tips and bellboys smirking. Do you tell your 
boys to stand outside my door and whisper ^ yes, 
yes,' do you? " 

** Certainly not, madam.** 

** Sarah, dear, dear Sarah — please — " but 
Rogan could not draw her attention from Brooks. 

** You swear it, you swear it? " 

** I swear it, madam." 

'* I don't believe you. Because I am not mar- 
ried is no reason why you should refuse to go 
down and find the names in the register of the 
people next door to me." 

*^ No, madam, I will do so." Brooks signaled 
to Rogan as he hastened out 

** You're unnerved Sarah — come, sit down." 
Rogan hoped he could force her into a chair but 
she tore away from him. 

" Don't touch me, don't come near me,'* she 
cried turning on him. '' It is too late! What a 
selfish old beast you have been all these years, all 
these years — coming week after week with never 
so much as a wish to like me." She brought her 
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clenched fists down upon the upholstered back of 
a chair so hard that dust flew out of it. '' You're 
all to blame I Oh I the walls are moving I they're 
crushing me I Push them back." She groped 
for space and then started toward him smashing 
a vase as her hands tried to clear all obstacles out 
of her direct path to him. *' I hate you I I didn't 
hate John — but it was too late — I couldn't — I 
couldn't — I couldn't — Oh, what a cheat I Why 
was I born? " She had her hands now in a vise- 
like grip on his shoulders and was shaking him 
passionately. '' Let's kill each other I " 

He tried to cry out but was afraid she would 
clutch his throat. He thought the manager would 
never return. His eyes were bulging, fishlike, in 
terror for his strength was slight protection 
against her abnormal excitement. 

" Promise you'll die with me," she raved. 
" Just an over-dose, it's so easy I Then you won't 
have to be afraid of dying alone. They can bury 
me in your arms I " She loosened her hold and, 
raising her crazed eyes to the ceiling, smiled in 
rapture. ** They say it's all sweet in the far be- 
yond, that angel wings flutter against your heart 
and cool hands are laid on burning eye-balls. It's 
not like this place where they grind you into dust." 
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She flung her arms apart in agonizing despair and 
staggered away from him as if imploring help 
from some unseen power. ** Where they only 
show you love and snatch it away — leave you 
thirsting — famishing — dying — where they 
make you sob and suffer — where they starve you 
and sweep your loves away — and steal your chil- 
dren." Her voice rose in violent revolt. " Steal 
your children 1 Where are my children — where 
are — 

She was near the couch where she had flung the 
doll before. She seized it in mad frenzy and held 
it up above her head, its joints hanging limp, dis- 
torted, hideous with rotten rubber. " This is all 
they have left me I " she cried in wild torment 
" My dead baby I My dead — " 

Rogan, horrified, dashed to the telephone to 
summon immediate help, but there was no longer 
any reason for fearing violence. 

Thwarted mother-love was sobbing for lulla- 
bies unsung and that great protective instinct was 
lifting a little the shadow as of a bird's broken 
wing. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

ALLISON, Webster, and Rogan were in 
Sarah's sitting-room. It was the next after- 
noon and the doctor had just gone out. Web- 
ster closed the door after him, then walked over 
to Allison where he sat, head bowed, patted him 
sympathetically on the back and passed on to wipe 
tears from his own eyes. 

" The spells of insanity may not be frequent," 
he said. 

There was a pause. 

" The manager was not very much surprised," 
said Rogan finally, pulling out his handkerchief 
too. " He said she had been acting queerly ever 
since her return from Hathaway." 

Allison groaned. '' The next outbreak — 
when — where — how ? I always shall have the 
dread of it." 

" And I may witness it." Rogan felt his neck 
where she had bruised him. 

Webster looked toward the closed door leading 
into Sarah's bedroom, wishing his wife would 
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come out to bring them better news. *^ The doc- 
tor said she might wake up from her sleep as 
normal as ever." 

*' What difference does that make if she's apt 
to have another attack at any time? Oh, God, 
how can I go away and leave her like this I *' Alli- 
son breathed heavily. He looked very old 

There was another long pause, but Sarah's 
clock went on ticking. 

'' I did not realize she still thought of you, 
John," said Webster slowly. '' I blame ourselves 
for throwing you together," 

Allison shook his head miserably. *^Why 
does not this Power that can crush — punish me ? 
Why am I not punished, I, who deserve it, I, who 
have sinned ? Why does it not spare a blameless 
woman? TU go mad with the injustice of it." 

** A terrific sacrifice," murmured Webster. 

'* Why am I not punished? " Rogan shuddered. 
** Why is my own worthless body not cursed? " 

**You?" Allison turned toward Rogan sor- 
rowfully. '* What have you had to complain of? 
You've had the right to exist as you pleased. 
You've made yourself as you are but she never 
had a chance to make herself. Society did it for 
her. And what is society? You and you and 
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me." He pointed to themselves. ''And I tell 
you we're all wrong. We allow ourselves every- 
thing, we deny them everything. What right have 
we, small, despicable pygmies, to make laws in 
face of this terrible Power that can wreck a 
human brain? " 

" I don't understand it," Mr. Webster sighed. 
'' I don't yet understand you, John. Grace seems 
to forgive you but I can't get over my feeling 
that I should have killed you for leading Sarah 
on. 

'' There are situations in human association, 
George, that no one, except those chiefly con- 
cerned, can understand. If Sarah has forgiven 
my share of it, all I can do is to ask you to abide 
by her decision and leave me to punish myself as 
my own conscience will punish me." 

Rogan glanced at Allison critically. '' He's go- 
ing to suffer more than any of us. He should 
have known that she was moral." 

** Don't use that word," Allison got up to pace 
the floor. '' Oppression is not morality. It's a 
sublime sin that sometimes must be paid for. 
Heaven is moderation, and it lies between two 
hells. I am in one, Sarah is in the other. Heaven 
lies between us and we have lost it 1 " 
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'' Do you argue that she was wrong to refuse? ^* 
Webster cried indignantly. 

Allison kept pacing the floor. '* That argument 
is inunaterial. Whether she was or wasn't does 
not count now. Whether I was right or wrong 
does not count now. What counts is an irrevo- 
cable truth which centuries have denied. What 
counts is the derelict that law can make when in 
defiance of nature. Do you think I advocate 
license ? Don't you see it's ruined me ? " 

"What do you advocate?" asked Webster 
harshly. He listened with suspicion to radical 
views, as he never questioned conventions him- 
self, accepting them tacitly from society just as 
inattentively as he donned his high hat on Sunday 
instead of Monday. 

" If you cannot reconcile our system of prosti- 
tution with our barriers denying to a miUion virtu- 
ous women not only their natural right to mater- 
nity but even the safeguard of participation in the 
world's affairs; if you can recognize these two ex- 
tremes as inevitable results of debasing or divorce- 
less marriages, you have no cause to ask me what 
I advocate 1 " 

The men did not answer. Allison's sincerity 
had rung through the room like the words of a 
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prophet who is just beginning to see clearly his 
guiding star. 

As the door from the bedroom opened softly, 
the men turned expectantly to read Mrs. Web- 
ster's face. 

''She is weak; otherwise quite like herself. 
Mrs. Jannicky is helping her dress to sit up a 
while/' she said. 

" There is no trace of — of — " Webster 
hesitated. 

'' No, she does not understand what has hap- 
pened." Mrs. Webster's eyes were big with 
tears. '* She said she was glad it was cooler to- 
day. She believes that story about being over- 
come by the heat." 

"If she sees you, John — " began Webster, 
hesitatingly. 

" I'll go away — I'll stay downstairs so you'll 
know where to find me if she asks." He turned 
to Mrs. Webster, pathetically eager. " Do you 
think she will want to see me ? " 

Mrs. Webster rested a motherly hand upon his 
arm. " I shall not mention your name, John. I 
feel it would be better for both of you not to meet 
again, but if she asks it of her own accord you 
may trust me to call you." 
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Allison raised her hand to his lips and went 
out, blinded by tears. 

'* Call long distance for me, will you please, 
Jim ? *' Mrs. Webster asked, afraid of the 
quiver in her own voice. *' Ask Corinne if she 
minds staying at Hathaway alone for a couple of 
days. You will have to stay in town with me, 
George, until we get a competent nurse for Sarah. 
I am afraid to be with her alone and Mrs. Jan- 
nicky cannot be away so long from her family.** 

Mr. and Mrs. Webster sat planning ways and 
means of safeguarding Sarah*s future while 
Rogan spent annoying moments at the telephone. 
When he finally succeeded in getting Corinne at 
the other end of the wire a sudden impediment in 
his speech caused him to hold the receiver appeal- 
ingly to Mr. Webster. 

'* She says she does not mind being the head 
of the house at Hathaway — that she gave a din- 
ner party last night in order not to waste the roast 
you had ordered, and that if Sarah is not danger- 
ously ill and she has your permission she would 
like to arrange a garden party for tomorrow.** 

Mr. Webster accepted the receiver and gave a 
carefully chosen answer to impetuous questions 
bristling over the wire. '* Do whatever you think 
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best, Corinne, until we return. Aunt Sarah is 
better, but we prefer to stay a while. Keep your- 
self happy 1 " 

Corinne sent a kiss over the wire and love to 
everybody and cut oS merrily when Central sig- 
naled that further conversation would mean an- 
other charge. 

''Was that Corinne?" asked Sarah as Mrs. 
Jannicky led her out. '* I'm glad she's happy. 
Why are you going to stay? I don't need you, 
Grace. Agnes is in town; she'll let Lucy come 
and see me ; won't you Agnes ? " 

Mrs. Jannicky put Sarah into a comfortable 
chair and threw a pillow on the floor as a rest for 
her feet. '* I wish I could stay with you all the 
time myself, Sarah." 

Sarah petted her gratefully as she leaned back 
and closed her eyes. *' Yes, Agnes, I know. How 
strange that I should be overcome by the heat I I 
didn't realize it was so hot." 

Mrs. Webster came over to rub her head sooth- 
ingly. '* Sarah, dear, the doctor thought it would 
be wise for us to engage a nurse to — " 

" Nurse — no — no," Sarah's eyelids fluttered 
up anxiously. '* I can't have a stranger about." 

'* Just someone to give you nourishing eggnogs 
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and — " Mrs. Webster continued gently but 
Sarah would not let her finish. 

'* I don't like to have people bothering over 
me. It makes me nervous; besides, I can't af- 
ford — " 

" 111 attend to that," cut in Mr. Webster. 

*' But I don't want one 1 " Sarah was ghostly 
pale and shrivelled looking. It seemed wicked to 
argue and yet measures in regard to her care had 
to be taken. 

Mrs. Jannicky tried to add her persuasion. 
*' It seems to me, Mrs. Webster, that Sarah 
would derive tremendous benefit from a routine 
of medical attention in the doctor's private hos- 
pital. You're all run down, Sarah, and what you 
need is another winding of the watch. I wish I 
could go to a sanatorium myself and enjoy scien- 
tific, expert treatment" 

Sarah did not resent her friend's allusions to an 
institution that stood as a symbol of science. 
*' Am I really so ill ? " was all she answered. 

*' A year of rest, Sarah," exclaimed Agnes with 
an attempt at cheerfulness. *' How I envy you I 
You come and take care of the children and let 
me go instead, will you? " 

*' A year 1 " repeated Sarah, half starting from 
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her chair but falling back again when she dis- 
covered how weak she really was. *' Did you say 
a year? " 

" Why yes, twelve months," said Mr. Webster 
lightly. 

'* I shall lose my position in school. I shall 
have to go back in the fall. Surely then I shall 
have had rest enough. Jim, why aren't you say- 
ing anything? Did you leave Hathaway to come 
in and see me, too, with Grace and George ? You 
shouldn't have alarmed them all so, Agnes." 

Rogan approached sadly. '' Tm glad youVe 
feeling better, Sarah." 

** You must go back to Hathaway — all of you 
— I'm sorry to cause such trouble. My head 
does hurt a bit." 

** Your brain needs a rest, dear," Mrs. Web- 
ster said kindly, but Sarah was startled. 

" Brain," she cried, " what's the matter with 
my brain? " 

Mrs. Webster was so surprised by Sarah's sud- 
den demand she could stutter only, " Did — did 
I say that — what — did — " 

" Grace meant that she — er — " interrupted 
Webster hastily, then hesitated too as he also did 
not know how to continue. 
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'* Just brain fag, Sarah,*' from Rogan. 

" Over-work, dear," from Agnes. 

'^ There is more in this than you are telling 
me," said Sarah. 

'^ Don't jump to conclusions," exclaimed Mrs. 
Webster quickly, welcoming a knock at the door 
which turned attention to the bellboy bringing a 
bottle of medicine. ''Wait, take these glasses 
with you." 

Pointing to a side table where stood an empty 
syphon and several hotel glasses, Mrs. Webster 
went to examine the medicine Rogan and Web- 
ster were unwrapping. 

Sarah gave the bellboy a puzzled glance as if 
she were trying to recall some previous impression 
of his features. She got up, refusing Agnes' help 
and walked toward him. " What were these 
glasses for? " she asked. 

He edged away from her cautiously. 

" We had some drinks," remarked Mrs. Jan- 
nicky merrily, glad to see Sarah standing quite 
steadily alone. She took the opportunity of hurry- 
ing back to the bedroom to set it in order. 

"You're better today, ain't you?" asked the 
boy eyeing her carefully as he piled the glasses on 
the tray. 
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'* So you know I was sick, too? " Sarah won- 
dered why he seemed afraid of her. 

" Gee, yes, you did carry on yesterday I " He 
was less guarded when he realized she seemed 
safe. 

" I carried on? " said Sarah with a quick cau- 
tious look behind to be sure the others were still 
talking over the medicine. '* I did, did I ? " 

" I got 'sceered." The boy tried to apologize 
for his fear of her. *' I just thought you'd gone 
plum crazy I " 

" Oh I " 

He grew more confidential when he saw how 
sorry she was. " I didn't know you were jokin' 
when you scolded me for listenln' at your door and 
tellin' me all about gettin' a tea fortune." 

" Tea — who was getting a fortune in tea ? " 

*' You said you were." He looked at her in 
surprise. " Don't you remember? " 

" No, teU me." 

'* Gee, it was funny. The manager said you'd 
gone out of your head, too — that gentleman in 
here got as white as his own shirt front when you 
hollered. Glad you're better. It was spooky 
passin' your door, and folks are always phonin' 
for ice water." 



/ 
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Sarah was supporting herself against the table. 
Mental anguish was so great she was almost 
numb with paralysis. '* Was I ever like that be- 
fore? " she managed to form her lips to say. 

** Nope." He was picking up the tray. 

Another moment and she would have lost op- 
portunity for more detail. " When did this be- 
gin? ** she asked desperately. 

'' Only since you got back this last time." He 
was friendly now. '' Guess you just had a spell." 

He smiled as he passed her and Webster tipped 
him as he went out. 

" I have been very ill, haven't I ? " asked Sarah, 
greedily watching their faces for changes of ex- 
pression when she delivered her telling shot. 
'* IVe had an attack of insanity, haven't I ? " 

They were startled, but tried not to betray their 
thoughts and only succeeded in expressing denials, 
obviously fabricated. 

Sarah did not wish to pain them with further 
"questions; also, she was too sensitive to want to 
discuss her condition. If her brain, her one 
proud possession had broken, the clock had struck 
the hour indeed 1 She poured water into a glass 
of her own from a thick bottle of spring water 
she always had standing on the table. 
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*' Do you want to drink some water? ** asked 
Mrs. Webster, coming over to her. " That isn't 
very cool; let me order fresh." 

Sarah took a sip, then placed the glass on the 
top of her bookcase. Mrs. Webster wondered 
why she did so but refrained from inquiring, tak- 
ing for granted it was a slight indication of insan- 
ity, and did not remove it for fear of arousing 
opposition. 

" Grace." 

Mrs. Webster stooped over to catch Sarah's 
whisper. '* Is John in town or has he stayed at 
Hathaway?" 

*' He is in town, Sarah." 

*^ Could you reach him right away? Would he 
come right away ? " 

" You want him here, Sarah ? " 

" Please." 

Mrs. Webster hesitated. " Are you sure? " 

Sarah's shivering lips tried to answer. 

'* He is downstairs; he has been waiting for 
you to ask to see him. I'll send George down." 

A smile sped across Sarah's face. 

When Mrs. Webster crossed the room to send 
her husband on the errand Sarah opened the door 
of her bookcase and reached deftly for a box of 
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sleeping powders as if she had reached for it many 
times before with the same secretive intent. She 
slipped a shower of powder into the glass she had 
placed above and was sipping it slowly when 
Grace came back. 

'' I think you'd better telephone for a nurse 
after all, Grace," she said, taking care to encircle 
the glass with both of her weak hands. ^' I may 
need her — to dress me; it will not be so hard 
on you." 

As Mrs. Webster hurried gladly to the tele- 
phone, Rogan came forward offering to hold the 
glass but Sarah refused with a smile. ^^ It is the 
elixir of life, Jim — what Ponce de Leon was 
seeking — he didn't know that we all meet the 
real elixir some day — in our own various ways; 
this is mine." 

She sank into a chair as if her limbs were trem- 
bling like her hands. *' Pd offer you some, Jim, 
as I think you are ready for it too, only we must 
all find it for ourselves. Here's drinking to you ; 
to Grace and George and Corinne and Agnes and 
John ! I have a fancy to talk to John before I 
leave — " 

" You leave — " said Rogan. 

'* I mean before he leaves for England. We 
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shall never meet again and we used to be friends. 
Grace, I think Fd better make arrangements if 
I am going to a sanatorium." 

" Do you want to go, Sarah? " 

*' I am ready to go some place where I can rest 
and sleep and sleep — and — sleep — some- 
where among trees and flowers.*' She got up. 

*' Don't walk about so much, Sarah," cautioned 
her sister gently. ** Save your strength." 

But Sarah would have her way and kept walk- 
ing slowly, always sipping at the glass. '' If I 
am to be gone such a long time Fd like to give 
away some of my things." 

*' You can take them with you," said Rogan. 

'* No, Fd rather not, and yet I am so attached 
to them I want to know they are in friendly hands. 
How is this decanter for your cordials, Grace? " 
She opened her bookcase to bring it out. '' And 
these glasses to match? " 

" Oh 1 Sarah, dear," protested Mrs. Webster. 

** All the things that were mother's for you, 
Grace, except this clock." She stopped before the 
mantel piece and set the glass on the ledge a mo- 
ment while she ran her fingers over its face. 
*' The clock that has beat out the minutes of my 
life — a clock that never strikes or chimes, just 
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dcksy monotonously ticks and ticks ; this is for you 
Jim, a fitting gift from one derelict to another.** 
^' Sarah ! ** He followed her anxiously but she 
picked up the glass again and traveled to the sofa 
where her white woolen shawl was Ijring. ^^ Here's 
a shawl to wrap about your feet when you are 
sitting in your armchair reading — alone — on 
dreary, winter nights. It has kept me warm many 



a time." 

'* You must take it with you.** He raised it as 
if to put it about her shoulders then, but she re- 
fused it. 

'* They will give me a covering. Snow is 
warm. 

" You might need it I'm sure you will.** 

She shook her head and smiled peacefully. *^ It 
is warm now and in autunm there are falling 
leaves ! " 

Rogan and Mrs. Webster exchanged sad and 
puzzled glances, then motioned to each other that 
humoring her was the best way of saving her from 
violence. 

The ring of the telephone shodced Sarah so 
painfully she sank upon the couch. ** Is it John? ** 
she faltered with a terrified look at the amount of 
liquid left in the glass. 
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'' Who is Miss Quinn? " asked Grace, placing 
a muffling hand upon the speaking tube. 

*' Keturah ! " Sarah was pleased. 

'* She wishes me to say,'* said Grace, repeating 
words as they sped over the wire to her, " that 
she has made excellent negotiations in regard to 
cataloguing the art collection she mentioned when 
you were in her office, and advises you to come 
down as soon as possible to talk it over and clinch 
the matter.'' 

Sarah closed her eyes in anguish. She heard 
Grace explaining that she was ill, that she would 
be unable to undertake any more work for quite a 
while and she gathered that Keturah, in her office, 
was sending messages of keen disappointment. 

"Tell her," Sarah could hardly shape the 
words, ** I'm — I'm very grateful — but — it is 
too late.'* 

Webster and Allison came in just then, and as 
she rose to meet one of them, Sarah drained the 
dregs in the glass. 

Allison, unable to speak, placed in her arms in- 
stead a mass of white roses, exquisitely pure, fra- 
grantly fresh. Sarah smiled as she lowered her 
face to feel them against her cheeks. " It is so 
sweet to be near them.'* 
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*' Guess m go," exclaimed Rogan nervously. 
" I'll come round tomorrow, Sarah." 

He started out but Sarah held out her hand. 
" Won't you say good-by to me, Jim? " 

As his stubby hands met her trembling ones, he 
thought the pressure of hers was unwontedly 
strong. 

'' I'll see you out," said Webster, anxious to 
clear the field for Allison. 

Sarah gave him a searching glance as if she 
never would see him again. *' Don't be long, 
George, Grace will need you." 

'' I'll be back! " he answered, glad to escape. 

Mrs. Webster, also wishing to leave Sarah and 
Allison alone, started toward the other door. 
" I'm going to help Mrs. Jannicky fix your room." 

*' Yes, the bed must be smooth," said Sarah. 
** And put out my white silk, will you, Grace? I 
should like to wear it. It is so soft." 

It was the dress she had worn that moonlight 
night at Hathaway when Allison had held her in 
his arms. 

"Won't you kiss me, Grace?" asked Sarah 
gently. 

Mrs. Webster thought it an unusual request 
but hastened to comply with an embrace that must 
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have satisfied Sarah with its genuineness. Sarah's 
eyes followed her lovingly until the door shut 
her from sight. 

'' Sarah/' murmured Allison softly. 

'' I have something that belongs to you," she 
said, letting him lead her, the roses still in her 
arms, to the writing desk where she unlocked the 
drawer that hid her journal. '' How dark it is,'' 
she muttered, putting the journal into his hands. 

"What is this, Sarah?" He was tenderly 
careful of her. * 

She leaned against him rather heavily. '' It is 
my journal — it will tell you more than I can. 
It will leave no doubt in your mind. I want you 
to know." 

'' You want me to take this back to England? " 

" Yes." 

** But it is not finished — " 

" It is finished." 

She drooped her head contentedly against him, 
smiling up into his anxious eyes. '' Don't mind," 
she said, " I'm not afraid. I'm very happy." 

She closed her eyes. The strange simplicity of 
her yielding, her peaceful smile, filled Allison with 
premonitory fear. He tightened his clasp about 
her calling *' Sarah 1 " as if trying to awake her. 
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'* The book/' she murmured with a fleeting 
glance of anxiety. 

" I have it." 

The smile flitted across her face again. '* It — 
is all — I — could — give — you — " Her voice 
trailed off into the far away. 

'* Sarah 1 " He was plainly alarmed now. 

"It — is — " 

He bent low to catch the next word but the last 
breath fled unshaped through her parted lips and 
the weight of death brought him to his knees in a 
shower of white roses slipping from her relaxed 
arms. 

" Grace I" he cried. "Grace/ GRACE/" 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

WHEN they opened Sarah's will they thought 
it curious. She had apportioned to Grace 
Piatt Webster and Corinne Webster all her in- 
herited possessions, a bit of lace, a little silver, a 
few pieces of old-fashioned jewelry, some furni- 
ture, and several articles accumulated by herself 
that at various times had met with their approval ; 
she had given her money — there was much more 
than they had expected to find, as if she had 
hoarded all she could as a defense for incompe- 
tent old age — to Lucy Jannicky ; then at a later 
date as stated in foot notes she had crossed out 
the statement of gift making Lucy sole heir, and 
inserted another which gave Lucy only half of her 
money and her mother, Agnes Foster Jannicky, 
the other half on condition '' that she use it only 
for her personal benefit and pleasure and for the 
gratification of her personal desires no matter 
how extraordinary they may seem to any one 
else." 

No one understood this phrase except Agnes 
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who deeply regretted that she and Sarah had not 
broken down their reserve and known each other 
better years before. 

Lucy cried bitterly, Corinne wiped away a few 
sentimental tears; Mrs. Webster felt the pain of 
a broken family tie; Mr. Webster attended to ar- 
rangements gallantly; Rogan forgot his pills try- 
ing to realize that Sarah had gone before him 
when he always had expected to go first. Alli- 
son bore up bravely with a calm silence that lasted 
through the final interment in the little old town 
of her father's and through his departure from 
American shores. 

Alone in his cabin, at last, he drew out the pre- 
cious journal to read for the first time ; he read it 
through once, again and again to stamp memory 
indelibly, then finally weighted it reverently, 
wrapped it carefully and after midnight stole out 
unseen to lower it into the fathomless waters that 
would wash away the blurs made by his tears on 
pages written in blood. 

The decks were deserted. He remained watch- 
ing the stars and listening to the swish of the 
waves against the ocean liner that kept time 
rhythmically like the tick of a clock. 

When the light of a new day came up faintly in 
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the East, Allison faced it with a deep breath of 
renewed courage. He had another day to con- 
quer; Sarah was sleeping. He still had death to 
question; Sarah knew. His anguish had begun. 
Sarah's was ended. 

He had a daughter in England. What was 
her soul ? 
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